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Further Considerations Respecting the 
Subject of Personal Holiness. 


BY REV. ©. A. HUNTINGTON. 


Some people know ail about the devil 
—his origin, his pedigree, what he was, 
what be is, and why he is. They can 
assure you that he was once an angel of 
light, that he left his own habitation in 
heaven, where he made war, and turned 
himself into the devil. ‘They cannot tell 
you just when this thing happened, but 
they know it was not tar back in the 
eternities. It must have happened in 
some of the later epochs of ante-historic 
time. Ido not think such people know 
much about the antecedents of the devil. 
None of us do. But it is safe to say that 
he was never an angel of light. The Bi- 
ble speake of ‘‘angels who kept not their 
first estate, whom God bound in everlast- 
ing chains,” but they are not the devil. 
Peter says God cast them down to hell; 
he does not say they are the devil. Both 
Peter and Jude are warning the people 
against presumption in wickedness, and 
are ‘‘persuading them by the terrors of 
.the Lord,” citing the old world against 
which the wrath of God was executed by 
flood and by fire, and is showing them 
that even angels, if they sin, are pot ex- 
empt, but they, too, must suffer by go- 
ing into chains of darkness, which ex- 
pression is a figure of speech to portray 
the recoil of sin in the soul of the sinner. 
It is common to talk about one of these 
revolted spirits as if he were the devil. 
But such conceptions are the merest va- 
garies. There is nothing in the Bible or 
in common sense to justify it. The Bible 
talks about a plurality of devils. There 
is, however, but one devil—one ubiqui- 
tous spirit of evil—as there is but one 
God—one ubiquitous spirit of good; and 
these are eternally in antagonism—oppc- 
site poles of the moral battery—without 
both of which neither is conceivable. 
When the Bible speaks of demons, evil 
spirits, the angels of the devil, and of le- 
gions of devils, it speaks of spirits held 
captive by the devil, possessed of the 
devil, doing the work of the devil, under 
the power of the devil. It does not teach 
a plurality of devils more than it does a 
plurality of Gods. A spark of common 
sense will set anybody right on that sub- 

ect. 

; As to tbe antecedents of the devil, the 
Bible does not tell us any more than it 
does of the antecedents of God. The Bi- 
ble aesumes the being of both. It no- 
where argues the being of either. Its 
entire history, from beginning to end, isa 
history of war between God and the devil 
—the power of right on the ore side and 
the power of wrong on the other. You 
cannot conceive of the one without the 
other. And he who undertakes to fix a 
point of time when the devil began to be, 
may as well fix a point of time when God 
began to be, for the very necessities of 
reason compel the mind to conceive of 
them as coeval, 

The criticism of Brother Bristol, that 
my argument presupposes God to have 
sinned, bespeaks neither an intelligent 
understanding of the essay, nor a decent 
amount of fairness in his review of it. 

Again, io relation to sin as a factor in 
the problem of holiness, it is assumed 
that God could create moral beings holy, 
that he made the angels holy, and made 
Adam holy. All the sophistry of the re- 
viewer at this point arises from his entire 
innocence of any rational idea in respect 
to the nature of holiness itself. I cannot 
blame him for his deductions. They fol- 
low naturally from his premises. They 
run in a groove worn smooth by the cur- 
rents of the thoughts of other men who 
never think outside of a groove. 

_ What is holiness » Is it a passive con- 
dition of soul, made as the whitewasher 
makes the wall white, with no will of its 
owa? Is not such a conception insulting 
to every instinct of reason? God could 
make everything good, as he did—the 
sun, moon, stars and man. He made 
Adam innocent; he could not, in the na- 
ture of things, make him holy. He 
makes every new-born child innocent. 
He makes nobody holy, because holiness 
is the result of responsible will reacting 
agaiust the devil. If there were no devil 
against which to react, there could be no 
holiness. The two poles of the battery 
must react, or the mystery of the telegraph 
were impossible. So moral character is 
the result of the reaction of the two poles 
of the moral battery. It is easy to aseert 
that angels were created holy, but the 
assertion is without pruof and devoid of 
reason. The Bible tells us nothiug about 
the origin or the antecedents of angels. 
The common idea of them, derived from 
intimations of Scripture, is that they are 
Mivistering spirite, messengers of God; 
but whethex they were once in the flesh, 
with human experiences, who can tell? 
Are not the spirits of the just in heaveu 
all angele? Who can tell? One thing 
is certain. They were not made holy by 
4 power above them, as the potter makes 
the vessel, to honor by arbitrary force. 

hat is fatalism, which is now obsolete 
and outlawed among sensible men. An- 
gels and men who are holy are volunta- 
tily so. As the devil said to Eve (and 
he said the truth then), they are as Gods, 

uowing good and evil. They see gocd 
on one side and evil on the other, and 
choose the good. When they do that 
they enlist for war to fight the evil, to 

ght it forever. 


It is their voluntary | 


choice, their own responsible act, not that 
of a power out of and above themselves. 


True, you say, but is it not the work of: 


grace? Does he have to go alone? No; 
but he goes independently. When a 
soldier enlists in the service of his coun- 
try, he does it independently, and his in- 
dependence constitutes his patriotism. 
If forcibly enrolled, where is the patriot- 
ism? And if there be no enemy to fight, 
where is the patriotism? Is it manifested 
by enrolling in time of peace for dress 
parade and for sham fights? No; it is 
inconceivable. The soldier does not have 
to goalone. The country that he serves 
arms him, equips him, feeds him, and 
nurses him when sick and wounded; but 
the patriotism is his own voluntary choice 
in face of hostility and danger, not that 
of another. | 
Much ado is made about the idea of 
an eternal devil. And it is claimed that 
the devil began to be some time in the re- 
cent past, when some fallen angel was 
transformed into the Prince of Darkness. 
But all this is the fruit of mental servility 
to old grooves of thought, without reflec- 
tion and without reason. Historically, 
we know notbing of the devil antecedent 
to the human period. Logically, evil is 
coextensive with good as truly as the 
cloud is coextensive with the rainbow, 
darkness with light, the negative with 
the positive. Within the human period 
we know much about the devil, both his- 
torically and logically. We know that 
he is coeval with the human race. We 
know that all virtue consists in antago- 
nizing wrong and in re-enforcing right, in 
wearing the whole armor of God and in 
fighting the good fight of faith. | 
- There is a class of religionists in Cali- 
fornia calling itself the Band of Holiness, 
who claim to have got beyond this, to 
have got into the elysian fields of unin- 


terrupted peace, a region of spiritual frui-_ 


tion which sin never invades. They are 
so holy that the Lord’s Prayer is no 
longer pertinent with them—‘‘ Forgive 
us our trespasses’’—as wag recently de- 
clared publicly by one of their leaders. 
When asked by the writer, ‘‘Do you 
pray that prayer?” ‘‘No,” said he, “TI 
donot. | have got beyond that.” I 
could not repress the fear that he had 
reached the ‘‘flowery bed of ease” from 
which the very conditions of holiness are 
excluded, and therefore he, in thanking 
God ‘I am not age other men are,’’ is 
worse off thau the publican who cried, 
*‘God be merciful to me, a sinuer.’’ 

Some people are always asking about 
the devil; who made him, and why ? 
Nobody made him. Nobody can unmake 
him. He is juet as God is; just as the 
negative pole of the battery is The bat- 
tery could not be without the negative 
pole. God, as the supreme ideal of moral 
right, could not be without the antithesis 
of moral wrong. Hence the devil is a 
necessary factor in the problem of God. 
Right and wrong are coeval. The one is 
inconceivable without the other. And 
this antithesis rune throughout. all the 
province of reason—heaven and hell, ho- 
liness and sin, light and darkness, God 
and the devil. Hence, the better a man 
gets, in fact, the worse he thinks of him- 
self. The more potent the positive pole 
of the battery, the more sensibly realized 
is the power of the negative. And this 
holds good in all religious experience. 
The more a good man gets the mastery 
of the devil, the bigger the devil appears 
to him. When Peter got nearest to the 
Saviour the woral contrast between him 
and himself was so wide that he abhorred 
himself, and cried out in self-abasement, 
‘*Depart from me, for [ am a sinful man, 
O Lord.’ When a man gets so holy that 
he has no use for the Lord’s Prayer, nor 
for the Christian armor with which to an- 
tagonize sin in bimself, and fight the 
good fight of faith, then it is time for him 
to be translated. | 


Oberlin Reunion. 


During the late meeting of the Congrega-. 


tional Association of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, held at Forest Grove, Or., a meet- 
ing was called cf the Oberlin students and 
graduates. It was quite convenient to 
meet at that time, as Oberlin is largely 
represented by ministers on this North- 
west coast. There were twenty-five 
present; a few who had married Ober- 
lin students were admitted. But there 
were many who could not be preseat, so 
that number by no means repreeents 


}all who are here; and etill they come. 


Oae Oberlin graduate has arrived since 
then, and two more will be here soon. 
It is needl¢ss to say we had a pleasant 
time, for wherever Oberlin students meet 
there is a bond of union and a kindly 
sympathy felt that insures a pleasant 
time. At5 p.m. we partook of a fine 
dinner at the hotel, after which we ad- 
journed to the parlors to spend two hours 
in rehearsing old college incidents and 
in describing the line of work since then. 
A committee was appoiated to draw up a 
constitution and form a permanent or- 
ganization. Thus may that great in- 
stitution of Ohio see her children gather 
themselves together to cherish aud dis- 
seminate her ideas, and kelp to bring 
about a great harvest from the seed she 
has so faithfully been ecattering in the 
past. It was moved and passed that a 
notice of the meeting be sent to Tur 
Paciric. Mrs. M. H. Epwarps, 
Secretary. 
Director of Music, Pacific University. 


Mountain, Bird and Flower. | 


No lovelier day has it been our lot to 
see on Hawaii. Glorious is the blue 
above, and glorious is the clear, bracing 
air that comes to us from the sea. A 
light breeze stirs the tall cane and the 
green trees into soft whispers, and ecatters 
little white caps over the surface of the 
ocean, twelve hundred feet below our 
resting-place. 
there is a look of freshness—comivg al- 
ways after long rains—such as only those 
know who can appreciate the meaning .of 
‘tired eyes.”’ 

The day is one to tempt a weary man 
to climb the mountain’s brow, and, for- 
getiing care, lie down, like little, tired 
children, in some still, cool nook, and 
commune with that loving nature whose 
bounties and beauties lie scattered 
around. Is not that the recipe of the 
divine Physician? Why frei? Why 
worry? Why perplex yourself? Can it 
all in any wise make ‘‘one hair white or 
black,’’ or ‘‘add one cubit unto your 
stature’? Go out into the fields, ‘*con- 
sider the Jilies,”’ ‘‘behold the fowls of the 
air.”’ 

But we are ‘‘kumokula”’ (school teach- 
er) to-day, and sit here in the open door 
gazing up to inspiring Mauna Kea (White 
Mountain), the grandest height in all 
‘** Hawaii nei’’ (these Hawaiian Islands), 
and, just now, looking more inspiring 
than ever, with his white cap and mantle 
of fleecy clouds. 

On the left shoulder of .Mauna Kea 
there is now visible an exact representa- 
tion, immense in size, and of whitest 
snow, of the figure seven. It stands as 
boldly out against its dark background 
of volcanic ashes as though it had been 
carved from purest marble by the hand 
of a master. What wonderful words of 
holy writ are connected with the number 
seven! 

Just at my feet is a clump of the pret- 
ty little shaking grass, Briza Geniculata, 
which is cultivated in the States as a 
dried grass. It growe here abundantly in 
a wild state, along the wayside, in the 
fields, and ajl over Hawaii, though but 
iittle thought is bestowed upon it by the 


passing traveler. When in a dried state 


it is delicate enough toadorn ‘‘my lady’s 
parlor.” | 

The lontona, so tenderly cared for in 
our Eastern homes, attains to so rank a 
growth on this island that it has become 
ove of the pests of the farmer. Not 
many miles away there are hundreds of 
acres of the Lontona Schlegelvi, ro tall 
and matted together that it cannot be 
penetrated by cattle nor easily burned. 


No one would feel a regret could the 


lantona be transported to a less congenial 
soil. 

Walking one day along the rocky 
bluffs that overhang the ever-murmur- 
ing sea, my wondering eyes caught 
sight of a scene of beauty landward. 
There, at the foot of a great rocky 
wall from which drops of water 
fell in sweet, musical cadences, was 
the Owxalis Rosea, covering a half-acre 
of unsightly earth and stone, a seeming 
carpet of rosy velvet. Overhead there 
towered giant palms and cocoapnuts and 
waving bananas, while on that wall of 
rock grew trailing vines and beautiful 
ferns. Surely, that sweet flower was 
not ‘‘born to blush unseen’’! We could 
not resist the impulse to gather the blos- 
soms into a ‘‘lei’’ (wreath), to throw 
around the shoulders after the Hawaiian 
manner. The oxalisis not 20 very plenti- 
ful, but there are many wild gorges in 
which it may be found in all its beauty. 
The rosea variety, cultivated in the 
States in hanging pots and baskets, grows 
uucared for on Hawaii. 

A wile away ‘‘makai” (toward the 
sea), there is a tremendous ravine, down 
whose terrible and precipitous sides the 
Convolvulus Minor trails its slender 
branches for nearly twelve feet. What 
a wealth of pink and lavender-blue there 
is! All over those rocky walls these two 
colors are inextricably blended together, 
making a little world of brightness and 
beauty upon a sterile soil. Shall not He 
who made and cares for the flowers on 
that rough rock care aleo for one made 
in His own image? | 

The tradescantia (wandering Jew), the 
joint plant and the dandelion, covering 
acre after acre, grow with a wild luxuri- 
ance never seen im other lands. The 
cardinal flower, bere and there, brightens 
the wayside. But the yellow buttercup, 
the goldenrod and the red clover, our 
eyes have never beheld. 

The taro plant (Caladiom Escolentom of 
the garden) has been from time im- 
memorial the national food of the Ha- 
waiian. It is so stately appearing, with 
its broad, green leaves, that one would 
scarce think it an article of diet. It is 
cultivated by the hundreds of acres, and 
sold everywhere. The bulb is cooked in 
the ground and then beaten into a sticky 
paste called ‘‘poi,” into which one may, 
if he so pleases,dip his two fingers and carry 


the ‘‘poi” to the mouth. This is the fa- 


vorite Hawaiiandish. Taro is also made 
into an excellent flour. 

There flies a little rice bird! Not 
many ‘“‘fowls of the air” abound on Ha- 
waii, although the quail is rather plenti- 
ful. One may ride mile after mile and 
seldom hear the voice of a bird... No 
lark, bubbling over with song, rises up- 
ward from the meadow. No voice of a 


‘robin is heard from any treetop, and the 


Upon upland and dale. 


bobolink’s wild cadences are yet unknown 
among the hills. 

There is a rare, little, black bird, the 
‘foo,’ prized because of the two small, 
yellow feathers which grow under either 
wiog. Another and similar bird, as rare, 
but more prized, the ‘‘mamo,’”’ has a 
small tuft of golden-yellow feathers grow- 
ing upon its back. The bird is caught, 
the tuft removed and the bird set free. 
The feathers (five) usually bring a dollar 
or more. The king’s royal robe was 
made from these feathers. It has been 
said: ‘‘The feathers, time and labor con- 
sumed in making a cloak now in posses- 
sion of the king have been estimated as 


amounting to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars’—a robe more expensive than 


that of any other earthly monarch! 

But there is a robe more costly, and 
which cannot be purchased with gold nor 
silver. Its price is far above the gems 
and rubies of earth. He only who has 
the right to bestow it has promised to 
give it freely to those who believe in 
Him—thai robe bringing eternal bappi- 
ness to the wearer. We have His good 
word of promise for it, and in that as- 
surance we rest. Surely, then, no 
cankering care, no wearying thought shall 


ever disturb the peaceful waters of that | 


confidence. 

‘The mountains shall depart and the 
hills be removed; but my kindness shall 
not depart from thee, neither shall the 
covenant of my peace be removed, saith 
the Lord, that hath mercy on thee.”’ 
(Isaiah liv:10.) 

**Behold the fowls of the air; for they 
sow not, neither do they reap nor gather 
into barns; yet your heavenly Father 
feedeth them. Are ye not much better 
than they?” (Matt. vi: 26.) | 

‘Consider the lilies how they grow; 
they toil not, they spin not. If, then, 
God so clothe the grass which is to-day in 
the field, and to-morrow is cast into the 


oven; how much more will he clothe you, 


O ye of little faith?” (Luke xii: 27-28. ) 


‘* T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


Rev. Isaac GoopDELL. 


Honokaa, Hawaii, H. I., June 1, 


1885. 
A Model New England Church. 


BY REV. 8. H. WILLEY, D.D. 


For some years I have noticed very 
encouraging reports of progress from the 
Pilgrim Congregational church, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Rev. G. R. Leavitt pas- 
tor. And now comes alittle book from 
bis pen giving an account of the matter. 
It amounts to a striking object lesson for 
Christian work. Our Congregational 
Publishing Society publish the book, 
and it will prove instructive and stimnu- 
lating to all who read it. One would 
not look in Cambridge, especially, for a 
church growing constantly by conver- 
sions, but here you find it. This church 
is not large; it is not wealthy; it is not 
more active than multitudes of other 
churches, but its activity is concentrated 
to one point, and that is the making of 
Christians. To this end all its work is 
organized, and it is thoroughly organized 
and kept a-going. 
It lives by the envelope system. It has 
its committees to look after the sick, to 
relieve the needy, to have charge of the 
prayer-meetings and the monthly con- 
certs, and to cultivate the social life of 
the church. And these committees are 
not nominal merely, but live, workiog 
bodies, and the pastor is in constant cor- 
respondence with them. Then, in the 
broader circle of the -congregation, there 
are the Sunday-school officers and teach- 


ers, the women’s meeting, the young 


ladies’ meeting, the sewing circle, the 
total abstinence society, the choir and, 
not least, the board of ushers. 

The church, thus organized, works all 
the week, but especiully on the Sabbath. 
Some religious service of some one or 
more divisions is in progress nearly all 
day. Thus organized and thus busy, 
this church has sought a continual re- 
vival—not the pastor alone, but the 
church, in all these organized methods. 
As to preaching, the pastor says: ‘‘I 
have sought to exalt God, the Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost, and the holy law 
of God, emphasizing the guilt and help- 
less ruin of mankind, the sovereign grace 
of God in providing redemption from sin 
and death—eovereign in that it depended 
upon his sovereign choice whether he 
should make any plan, and, if he should 
make one, what its terms should be; the 
divine conditions of salvation, the con- 
victing and regenerating work of the 
Holy Spirit, the importance, faith and 
holy life of the redeemed man; the 
Church, with its appointed constitution 
and ordinances; the resurrection for the 
endless awards of the judgment, deter- 
mined by the deeds done in the body, 
eternal blessedness for the pardoned sin- 
ner, and eternal misery for the sinner 
who finally refuses to repent and be sav- 
ed.” ‘*These doctrines,” says Mr. 
Leavitt, “‘bave been my power.” And 
now for the results: 

“Since the organization of the church, 
some twenty years ago, there bas been a 
revival almost every year. And each 
revival is said to have differed from all 
the rest. ‘*We have not scen the great- 


est yet,” says the author of the book, 
i ‘*but we look for a general work in Cam- 


sailed that afternoon. 


Its pews are free. 


| bridge—a revival that shall include in its 
blessed sweep all the churches—aye, and 
Harvard University. If the vision tarry, 
wait for it. lt will come.’’ 

This is enough to give an idea of this 
peculiarly successful church. It is cheer- 
ing to know that there is a church of this 
character where we should hardly have 
looked for it. It suggests that there may 


which we never hear. We do hear, per- 
baps, overmuch of other kinds, some of 
them with large numbers and abundant 
wealth, but of uncertain faith, employ- 
ing themselves more in proving Christian- 
ity than preaching it. And we hear so 
much about this kind that it may seem 
that they are more numerous tban they 
are. It is encouraging tothink so. And 
then, the life of this Cambridge church 
is a demonstration anew that the gospel, 
properly preached and taught, is power, 
even as of old. And if this church can 
make proof of it, as it does, other 
churches can do the same. It is no se- 
cret with them. It is a power open to 
all. 


The Woman’s Board 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


President, Miss Lucy M. Fay, 1312 Taylor 
Street, San Francisco. | 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Couz, 572 Twelfth St., 
Oakland, Cal. 

Mrs. 8.8. Smiro, 1704 Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, Recording Secretary. 

Mrs. J. H. WARREN, 1526 Eddy St., San 
Francisco, and Mrs. I. E. Dwinell, Pacific 
Theological Seminary, Oakland, Home Secre- 
taries. 


oe 


Letter from Miss Woodhull. 


As we sailed out of Yokohama bay, 
November 7th, we passed the English 
steamer Dilsberg, which had _ been 
brought in disabled that morning. She 
lay with her stern several feet deep in 
water, and her prow high up in the air— 
a sad spectacle of the recklessness of man. 
Mr. M., the agent of the company, 
had allowed the cargo to be put on board 
on the Sabbath, and, in order to save 
time and rehandling of freight, had heav- 
ily loaded the ship aft, leaving the front 
part light, for a new cargo to be taken on 
at Kobi. 
member, and his wife, who had attended 
church io the morning with us, went out 
before the communion service in order to 
join her husband on the steamer. They 
In the evening 
they encountered a severe gale—the ship, 
being in no condition to ride the waves, 
was soon disabled and the cabin filled 
with water. The captain attempted to 
get the passengers upon the bridge, but 
the water rushed over the deck so strong 
that they lost their footing and were sep- 
arated from each cther. Captain S. re- 
ceived a a severe ecalp wound, and Mrs. 
M. was lost overboard. It is hard to 
criticise one whom God has punished so 
severely. But ought not the laws for 
the loadiug of vessels to ke so strict 
that no one would dare to so risk life and 
property as to allow a ship to go to sea 
in the conditicn that the Diulsberg left 
Yokohama that Sunday afternoon. And 
when will the heathen learn a pure Chris- 
tianity, if those who have declared them- 
selves in the Lord’s side, in their eager- 
ness for gain and desire to please them- 
selves, thus dare to desecrate the Tord’s 
day. 

We were not long in making the dis- 
covery that our new steamer bad just 
been repainted and was in perfect order, 
with a high promenade deck, where we 
could take long walks, watch the sun 
set, etc. Best of all, the staterooms 
were on deck, with high windows, that 
could be kept open all the time. Now 
we were all right, for we had been quite 
sure, while in the Pacific, that the musty 
cabin emells bad been the cause of our 
not being good sailors. But alas, we 
cannot yet cry “ Kureka,” for this ebip, like 
all others of her craft, had a_ peculiar 
knack of her own in disturbing our inner 
man, and we were not en‘irely free from 
the ‘‘Ob, my!” 

At Kobi we were met by our friend 
Miss Gardner, who easily persuaded us to 
remain over one week and visit her at 
her home in Osaka. It is a beautiful 
ride out from Kobi—rugged mountains 
on one side, and terraced fields with wind- 
ing streams on the other. Mies Gardner 
and Miss Colby Lave charge of the girls’ 
mission school, which is situated within 
the city and about twenty-minutes walk 
from the ‘‘Concession,’’ where the other 
missionaries are located. 

The school is self-supporting, as are 
all the four charches under the care of 
the American Board. In regard to the 
echool, self-support is more in theory 
than in practice, for most of the girls are 
poor and have to be aided. However, 
they are obliged to do something in return. 
For example: Mrs. D.’s girl assists her 
on Saturday; Mrs. G.’s takes care of 
her baby on Sunday. Thus, although 
the labor is small compensation for the 
money expended for them, they are be- 
ing trained to help themselves. If the 
tuition does net cover the expense of the 
school, the deficiency is made up by the 
native Christians. There is now no 
debt on the school. The number of 
pupils at present is fifty-seven, twenty- 
eight of whom are church members, and 
seventeen are young children. It is a 


| grand thought to think of these girls go- | 


be a great many more of the kind of 


Mr. M. is bimself a church’ 


ing back to shed the light of the gospel 


of peace into their darkened homes. 
They told us of one girl, who, by her 
quiet, ladylike manners, attracted the 
the aitention of those around her. 
They began to inquire what it was that 
made her different from themselves and 
where she had learned it. Thus, she 
was the means of the conversion of fev- 
eral of her friends. Of course, the school 
is jealously watched by the conservative 
Japanese, and there are some criticisms, 
such as that the girls are taught tospeak tco 
loud, thus violating the idea that a lady 
must cultivate a low, balf-smothered, 
modest voice; that they turn their feet 
out in walkivg “like a man.’’ Still, on 
the whole, the reputation of the school is 
good. The little daughter of the Gover- 
nor has lately been received as a pupil. 
He requested that she should not be 
taught Christianity, but was told it was 
impossible, as that was the chief aim of 
tbe school. Still he left her. Miss G. . 
and Miss C. are teaching English, with 
the exception of the Bible-lesson, which 
is given in Japanese. 

The boarding department is carried on 
after the Mt. Holyoke plan. One day 
we went in to see the girls at dinner. 
They were sitting on their feet, around low 
tables. In the center of the weom were 
two large wooden pails of rice, from which 
each girl filled her bow],besides which they 
bad a small plate of greens and salt fis 
It was very cunning to see pastor Saw- 
yama’s little daughter, only six years 
old, eating with chopsticks. 


One afternoon, with Miss Colby, we 
visited some of the native Christians in 
their homes. Calling first at Dr. Kita’s, 
we took off our shoes at the yen (plank- 
walk around the house), and stepped in- 
side, where, to the relief of our unsopbis- 
ticated feet, we found a warm rug. Im- 
mediately a servant brought in a pretty 
blue porcelain brazier containing coals, 
which was passed around to warm our 
hands. Mrs. K. wasnot at home, but the 
Doctor scon came in, dressed in a neat 
Japanese costume of silk. He has a 
grave, thoughtful face, and is one of the 
pillars of the church in Osaka. Miss C. 
consulted him in regard to a pupil in the 
echool who needed help. It was pleasant 
to gee the kind, fatherly interest he tcok 
in the girlk Having bowed ourselves 
out from Dr. Kita’s, we walked across 
the neatly kept court té the adjoining 
house, and were met at the entrance by 
Mr. and Mrs, Araki, the former showing 
us around the house. Here were sev. 
eral rooms built around two large courts, 
in one of which was a pretty grotto and a 
pond for gold-fish. Although both of 
these houses, by their open doors and 
furnitureless rooms violated all Western 
ideas of a home, yet there was an unmis- 
takable air of taste and refinement about — 
Dr. K.’s place that was wanting in the 
more pretentious residence of his neigh- 
bor. Tea and sweets, those indispensable 
accompaniments of Japanese hospitality, 
were urged upon us, but we declined. 


Taking advantage of the Saturday hol- 
iday, our friends, with others from the 
‘*Concession,” planned an excursion to 
Mino, to see the maples and waterfall. It 
was a distance of ten miles through the 
open country, and gave us an opportanity 
to see how this narrow strip of land call- 
ed Japan supports ber teeming millions. 
No foot of land is suffered to remain idle. 
The rice crop, which waa a large one 
this year, had just been harvested, and 
as we passed the villages we found the 
people busy spreading rice and rape seed 
upon mats before their door to dry. The 
little children calling out to us as long as. 
we were in sight, ‘‘ljin san ohayol” 
(Good morning, foreigner). All along the 
way we were met by Japanese carrying 
produce to market. In one narrow pass 
we encountered a party of cows, led by 
men, women and children, each carrying ~ 
baskets of fruit and vegetables suspend- 
ed from their shoulders, while the cows 
themeelves were almost entirely hidden - 
by their large bundles, one strapped on 
the back and one hanging from each 
side. It was a picture foran artist.- As 
the road became hilly we got out often 
and walked. Not so the Japanese. 
Once we overtook a poor coolie trying to 
pull two of his countrymen up a steep 
hill. Our men lent him a helping hand, 
im theirsympathy, saying it was 
hard enough when there two coolies to 
three hours we arrived at 
t the foot of the mountain. 
Here we left our jinrikehas and began 
the ascent on foot. 

(To be continued.) 


Wont. 


A Bible reading by Miss Cayford took 
the place of an address on Sunday, June 
28th, at the gospel temperance meeting. 
Her subject was ‘‘Rizpah.’’ The music 
was good, especially the sacred song by 
Mics Pritchard. Rev. W. W. Kincaid 
of the First Baptist church will address 
the meeting next Sunday, at 4 Pp. m., in 
Grand Central Hall, 997 Market street, 
corner Sixth. This will be the last meet- 
ing of the first quarter, and a brief report 
will be rendered. 

The Young Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union will hold its regular semi- 
monthly business meeting on Wednesday 
of this week, at 4 Pp. m., in the new W. 
C. T. U. headquarters, 132 McAllister 
street. Only ladies are invited. 
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THE PaociFic: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WEDNESDAY, Jury 1, 1885. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The preacher said ‘‘that it might seem 
a remarkable thing that one should have 
‘boldness’ in the ‘day of judgment.’ It 
is not, and yet itis. It is not an unusual 
thing to find men who are not afraid of 
death and its issues. Men are ready to 
die as soldiers, as officers, and in defense 
of friend, person and property. This 
may be the result of only a superficial 
and deficient view of themselves and of 
the realities of the after-time. When all 
the facts are taken into the account, and 
a day comes for an infallible decision up- 
on character, and a changeless fixing of 
condition, a very serious crisis has come, 
to meet which with confidence and calm- 
ness is a wonderful grace. One does not 
have ‘boldness’ for the day of decision 
simply because he proposes to be a Chris- 
tian. The change called an experience of 
religion may bring, as a secondary re- 
sult, such views of unworth, vileness 
and wrong as shall humiliate, and abash, 
and cast down, and inspire apprehension 
and dread regarding the future. The 
assurance out of which ‘boldness’ springs 
does not come into the soul till the sense 
of God’s love for us becomes ‘perfect’ in 
us—has its proper force and adequate sig- 
nificance, has everything all its own way. 
When the attention is turned from the 
Christian’s personal ills, defects and con- 
scious states to a due appreciation of the 
divine fullness, wonderfulness, saving 
power, captivating energy and purifying 
charm of the love of God, in Christ 
Jesus, for his—even his—poor soul, the 
love of God is ‘perfected’ in him, so per- 
fected, at least, that he may have ‘bold- 
ness’ in the day of judgment.” Another 
result is (for this world, we may say) 
that ‘‘as Christ is, so are we in this 
world.”” When his marvelous love for 
us takes possession of us and fully con- 
strains us, then our constant thought 
will be, in all the scenes of life, home, 
business, profession, travel, sojoura and 
society, how to conduct ourselves, how 
to think, feel, choose and purpose as 
Christ would in our world, the greater 
and the lesser world, were he actually in 
in it, and situated precisely as we are. 
In this way it will appear that our Christ- 
likeness is a kind of measure of Christ’s 
love in us and over us, with a perfect 
grasp. And if we compare the language 
of Paul on this with that of John, we 
shall find them at one, notwithstanding 
their differences of temperament and the 
diversities of their outward lives. Alike 
taught of God, and alike yielding them- 
selves wholly to the energy and con- 
straining of God’s love, they had the 
warrant of the same “boldness’’ in the 
day of judgment. 


When the question of ‘‘socialism’’ is 
agitated in a country like India, we can 
see fitnesses in the use of the term; for 
their society is based on caste, not on 
humanity, manhood, office, wealth, or 
other incidental relation. very one is 
born into a certain class, rank or caste, 
in which he must remain during his nat- 
ural life. It is very remarkable that so- 
cial changes are so little discussed in the 
land of caste and so much agitated in 
lands most free and civilized. It is re- 
markable, too, that in Europe and Amer- 
ica socialism ignores 80 much the ques- 
tion of ‘‘rank” and discussed so vigorous- 
ly the question of property. True, there 
is a limited sense in which wealth is 
equivalent to office or the highest circle. 
of society. But there are very wealthy 
men who cannot get office, and there are 
very rich people whom ‘‘socigty’’ will 
mot recognize. Modern society, at bot- 
tom, insists on a basis of culture and 
moral worth; and where these are emi- 
nent all doors are epen and all distinc- 
tions are possible. How little wealth or 
family had to do with making, for the 
mext four years, or more, the ‘‘first” 
gentleman and the ‘‘first” lady of Amer- 
ica. Itisall a mistake to blame our 
modern civilization for the great fortunes 
now and then made, or for the bad hands 
into which they sometimes fall—only to 
slip out again. All the great fortunes 
together amount to so little in comparison 
with a nation’s wealth that they may be 
regarded as the waste drops which run 
over. The real question of political 
economy is how to manage the nation’s 
wealth so as to cure, or cure by preven- 
tion, all real pauperism, and all much- 
impoverished conditions of humanity. 
Most writers on socialism begin wrong. 
They begin with the property question, 
as if by its readjustments the ills of pov- 
erly could be removed. But they should 
begin with the character question, be- 
cause character is deeper than property, 
and commonly makes men rich or poor. 
Bad character is the great waster. 
Crimes, vice, dissipation, self-indulgence, 
indolence, unthrift, bring poverty in 
spite of all practicable hindrances. Reform 
of character will bring reform of society; 
and society, sobered, cultured, virtuous; 
will set itself assiduously to those tasks 


of change and readjustment which will in- 
sure to all industrious, intelligent and up- 


living; not only the rudiments of learn- 
ing, but a real culture, broad and deep; 
and not only a social recognition where 
the best are in honor, but a social worth 


commanding all homage. © 


In the midst of the endeavors now 
making to connect Christianity with 
movements more or less ‘‘socialistic,” a 
contemporary utters a word of caution, 


thus: 

‘‘But we are not quite sure that some 
are not overshooting the mark in the 
promises they make to society in the 
name of Christ. Of course, we do not 
hesitate for a moment to admit that Chris- 
tianity, like everything else, must accept 
the rule of verification by results. But 
we cannot see that Christians are bound 
to promise to do more for the world to- 
day with their Christianity than Christ 
promised to do. The kingdom of heaven, 
which Christ promised to introduce upon 
earth, is not the fool’s paradise of com- 
munistic or socialistic imaginations. But 
his religion unquestionably held out a 
prospect of improvement in all respects. 
There is no sense in which a man will not 
find himself better off by being a sincere 
and consistent Christian. The verifica- 
tion of Christianity depends upon the 
question, whether man, renewed by grace, 
is a better man than before; better for 
this world to begin with; better, first of 
all, as a worker on behalf of humanity. 
And we maintain that Christians of all 
churches and schools do in the present 
day bear this test, on the whole, well, 


though not so well as they ought. Now, 


as never before, Christians are striving to 
benefit their fellow-men. That, to our 
thinking, is a fact which carries with it 
sufficient proof that Christianity is not an 
exhausted or dying, but a vigorous, a 
potently living, a conquering religion. 
All the same, we admit and affirm that 
Christians io this matter have not yet at- 
tained — neither are already perfect. 
Wherever a social problem turns up, 
there the Christian should appear in or- 
der to grapple with it. The cause of the 
poor is the cause of Christ. If men, poor 
or rich, would know how Christianity can 
transcendenily benefit them, they must 
be Christians.”’ 


The Sterling (Ill.) Gazette of May 25, 
1885, publishes a sermon by the Rev. 
Martin Post on the text Johni:1. Our 
readers, who all remember the author 
with deep interest, will be pleased with 
the practical paragraph printed herewith: 


‘‘Now survey yourselves, survey this 
sin-thralled world, survey the principles 
on which alone any government, human 
or divine, that is worthy of respect, can 
stand, and then tell me which of these 
principles and which of these persons of 
the Trinity can you think of sparing. As 
the several colors blended constitute the 
bow of promise that spans the heavens, 
so these principles and these threefold 
personalities span the firmament of this 
lost world with hope. My friends, I 
never knew a person convicted of sin who 
found any difficulty in receiving the doc- 
trine of a divine Saviour. Let any one 
realize what sin is; let him realize what it 
is, not only as an act, but as a disposi- 
tion, a state; let him perceive its deadly 
antagonism to the holiness of the Al- 
mighty, to the good of all that live, to 
the integrity and peace of the universe; 
let him perceive this most unreasonable 
and profane disobedience of a most gra- 
cious God; let him be startled by the 
strong touch of the Holy Spirit, and he 
will not for an instant reject the doctrine 
of an incarnate God. Let a man deny 
the divinity of Christ, and coupled with 
it you will find a weakening conception 
of sin. He will speak of sin as a misfor- 
tune, or an infirmity, or a necessity, or 
not aS an unjustifiable, self-condemning 
enormity. There never has been, and 
there never can be, a religion of vitality 
and commending majesty where enfee- 
bled conceptions prevail of those two ter- 
ribly hostile forees—the sovereign holi- 
ness of God and the wicked will of man. 
Carry that truth home with you: Lax 
theology primarily proceeds from lax— 
from diluted—conceptions of the holiness 
of God and of the sinfulness of man. 
Convince a man of sin, and the doctrine 
of a divine Christ comes home to him; it 
finds him. He reaches both hands to take 
it. It is just what he wants.” 


The Christian World (London) of 
June 14th, says: 


‘*Never has there been held such a 
meeting as that which took place in the 
Assembly Hall belonging to the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland last Sunday 
evening. The Queen’s representative 
was there, so was his wife, who has gain- 
ed golden opinions from all sorts of peo- 
ple as being at once liberal and discrimi- 
nating, never to be entrapped into the sup- 
port of a project she did nut fully under- 
stand, yet ready, if the duty came to her, 
to take the part of a nurse and to perform 
it deftly and well. The Moderator of 
the Assembly presided, gorgeous in his 
lace and robes. What he had to say he 
said with great good feeling and good 
taste. The peculiarity of the meeting, 
however, was its evangelistic character. 
It was summoned for the special purpose 
of hearing about a great religious move- 
ment which has been in progress among 
the students of the Edinburgh University 
for more than twelve months.’’ 


Out of the three or four thousand 


young men who are yearly in attendance 
upon the various departments of the Uni- 
versity, several hundreds have been truly 
converted, and hundreds more have been 
strangely interested in religious matters; 
and the end is not yet. The work has 
been largely in the medical department, 
among those always regarded as the least 
susceptible. In this work a new illustra- 
tion has been given of the power of the 


right people not only aliving, but a good 


gospel in these ‘‘advanced”’ times. 


A New Profession for Women. 


To Young Women who are Ready for 
Work : The memory of my own early as- 


pirations leads me to address you. [ de-' 


sired financial independence—that is, to 
bear my own weight; said with Archi- 
mides, ‘‘Grant me a place to stand,” and 


sought a lever by which I might help to 


move the world. If this describes your 
mental outlook, let us confer together 
concerning your vocation. There is none 
nobler than that of a teacher or a profess- 
or in an institution for the higher educa- 
tion. But these ranks are overcrowded, 
and without decided talent, some exper- 
ience or rare influence, you risk much in 
making choice of teaching as your field of 
labor. 

Journalism is difficult and uncertain. 
Literature, without the highest order of 
talent, is hopeless. Lyceum lecturing 
has passed its prime, and the most gifted 


and famous alone can win in that arduous 


field. Public reading, as an avocation 
for women, is as much overcrowded as 
the legal profession is for men. In mu- 
sic, vocal and instrumental, there is an 
absolute glut of the market, save for the 
highly endowed. Moreover, in all these 
lines, the standard is rising so steadily 
and to such a height that mediocrity, 
once endurable, is now hopelessly con- 
demned. To be a fourth or even a third- 
rate musician is to have failed outright. 
To paint daubs and call them pictures is 
a positive sin. To murder the modern 
languages by false accent and atrocious 
grammar hath not forgiveness in this 
world. But, behold, all these things are 
done daily by droves of young persons 
who are blindly or ignorantly resolved 
upon the unattainable. 


The inventory I have outlined includes 
most of the higher occupations open to 
women, save one, and that is the broad 
—nay, the well-nigh boundless—field of 
practical philanthropy. Here, at last, 
the world is all before you, where to 
choose. There is a welcome from the 
best, for women, on the moral battle- 
fields of this busy age. Soldiers are 
needed; new recruits eagerly sought. No 
class of workers here outrank women in 
opportunity, dignity, or the rewards that 
a sincere heart prizes most. To be sure, 
wealth cannot be won here, but a moder- 
ate income, sufficient for current needs, is 
certain to all faithful and efficient work- 
ers. A noisy fame is not to be attained, 
but a thousand homes will be your own, 
and ten thousand hearts will bless and 
shelter you. Growth of brain, heart and 
conscience is nowhere more certainly as- 
sured. There is no one-sided develop- 
ment, as in purely intellectual work, but 
thought and sympathy go hand in hand. 
It is a home-like place for a woman’s soul 
to dwell in, this golden harvest field of 
Christian work. The Ruths have been 


here long, as gleaners only. They have. 


grown to be reapers at last. I might 
enumerate the societies for home and for- 
eign missions, Indian reform, associated 
charities, and many other attractive lines 
of work, but my present object is to win 
your attention to the Woman’s Temper- 
ance Union as the most promising field of 
labor and reward that can be named for 
Christian women, young, or middle-aged, 
or old. Let me tell you something of its 
history and aims: 


The National Woman’s Christian Tem- 


perance Union, with its thirty-eight aux- 
iliary State and nine Territorial Unions, 
besides that of the District of Cotumbia, 
is the largest society ever composed ex- 
clusively of women, and conducted en- 
tirely by them. It is now organized in 
every State and Territory of the nation, 
and locally in all important towns and 
cities. Great Britain, Canada and Aus- 
tralia are also organized, and Mrs. Mary 
C. Leavitt of Massachusetts is making a 
preliminary reconnoissance for a World’s 
W. C. T. U. As a general estimate 
(the returns being altogether incomplete), 
we think the number of local Unions in 
the United States about 10,000, with a 
membership of about 150,000, besides 
numerous juvenile organizations. This 
society is the lineal descendant of the 
great temperance crusade of 1873-4, 
and is a union of Christian women of all 
churches, for the purpose of educating 
the young; forming a better public sen- 
timent; reforming the drinking classes; 
transforming, by the power of divine 
grace, those who are enslaved by 
alcohol; and removing the dram-shop 
from our streets by law. 


In the order of evolution, the depart- 
ments of work are embraced under the 


followiog general classification: 1. Organ- 


izing; 2. Preventive; 3. Educational; 
4, Evangelistic; 5. Social; 6. Legal. 
Eleyen years of constant study and ex 
perience have enabled us to reduce to a 
science the methods by which these depart- 
ments have been made successful. These 
can be learned by active co-operation with 
the local society in your own town; by read- 
ing our weekly paper, the Union Signal, 
edited by Mrs. Mary B. Willard, 161 
La Salle St., Chicago; ‘*The Pathfinder” 
(our hand-book) by Mrs. BE. G. Greene 
of St. Albans, Vt.; and by studying our 
National Minutes and other practical 
helps to be had by addressing Mrs. CO. B. 
Buell, 16 East Fourteenth St., New York. 
For a history of the origin and growth of 
this great movement, and some knowl- 
edge of its leaders. I refer you to my 
own book, entitled ‘‘Woman and Tem- 
perance.’’ | 3 
Hundreds of women have already be- 
come experts in this branch of ‘sonal Bci- 
ence and religious activity. As organiz- 
ers, national, State, district and county, 
they are kept constantly busy, and their 
income is provided by those for whom 
they labor. As local and State officers, 
salaries are often paid, but not as a rale, 
and in but one office of the national soci- 
ety. Nearly all these workers have learn- 
ed to speak acceptably in public without 
manuscript or notes. They are quiet, 
well-mannered, sensible women, who 
would compare favorably with the same 
number of teachers, artists or musicians. 
Indeed, the majority of our leaders have, 
at some time, been teachers, but found 


the profession of gospel temperance work- 
ers broader, just as independent, and no 
less beneficent. By the efforts of our s0- 
cieties the teaching of pbysiology and 
hygiene, with special reference to the ef- 
fects of alcoholic stimulants and narcot- 
ics, has already been introduced by law 
into the public schools of thirteen States. 
Kindergarten (with temperance adapta- 
tions) is one of our departments; also 
kitchen garden, both departments helping 
to prepare those who teach in them for 
the home cares which, later on, will come 
to most of our young workers. 
responding secretaries of local Unions, as 
private secretaries, clerks and accountants, 
many are supporting themselves and help- 
ing the greatest of reforms; others, as or- 
ganizers of Young Women’s Cbristian 
Temperance Unions and juvenile societies. 
In our delightful ‘‘Flower Mission,’’ as it 
will develop, there is great promise for 
wiliing hands, while our temperance lit- 
erature and press departments offer the 
widest field for cultured brain and skillful 

en. As lecturers in our departments of 


heredity and hygiene many a young lady 
physician has added to her power, while | 


girls who would gladly have studied for 
the ministry have found a door wide open 
in our gospel temperance meeting, and 
credentials furnished by our department 
of evangelistic work. | 

Dear younger sisters, think about these 
things. They are ‘‘true, pure, lovely, 
and of good report.” Talk them over in 
your literary society, your C. L. 8. C., 
your quiet hour with loved ones at home. 
We want you, and perhaps you have 
need of us. Before long we shall estab- 
lish a training school with model W. C. 
T. U., model juvenile society, kindergar- 
ten, kitchen garden, etc. If you should 
apply in sufficiently large numbers, I am 
confident some wealthy temperance friend 
would help us to a “‘local habitation’’ for 
this use, but we shall probably begin 
with a summer training school at some 
pleasant country resort. 

Having been so many years a teacher, 
before enlisting in this grand W. OC. T. 
U. work, I have long meditated sending 


out this invitation to ‘‘sweet girl gradu- | 


ates,’ and any others to whom it may be 
like a friend’s hand pointing to a safe and 


helpful avocation. 


May our blessed Master guide you and 
lead you wisely to decide the sacred 
question of your work ‘‘for God an 
home and native land.” thea 

Frances EK. 

Evanston, IIl. 


Excellency of Christ. 


‘Fasten your hold upon Christ. I 
verily esteem him the best possession 
that I have. Heis my Second in prison. 
Having him, though my cross were as 
heavy as ten mountains of iron, when he 
putteth his sweet shoulder under me, 
and it, my cross is but a feather. | 

I give, under my own handwriting, a 
testimonial of Christ and his cross, that 
they are a sweet couple, and that Christ 
hath never yet been set in his due chair 
of honor among us all. Oh, I know not 
where to set him! Oh, for a high seat to 
that royal, princely one! Oh, that my 
poor soul had once a rupning-over flood 
of that love, to put sap into dry root, 
and that that flood would spring out of 
the tongue and the pen, to utter great 
things to the nigh and due commenda- 
tion of such a fair one! Oh, holy, holy, 
holy one! Alas, there are too many 
dumb tongues in the world and dry 
hearts, seeing there is enmployment in 
Christ for them all, and ten thousand 
worlds of angels and men more, to set on 
high and exalt the greatest Prince of the 
Kings of the earth. 

I dare not expound his dealing as sor- 
row and weak faith often dictate to me. 
I look often with bleared and blind eyes 
to my Lord’s cross, and when I look to 
the wrong side of the crosa, I know that 
I miss a step and slide; surely I see that I 
have not legs of my own for carrying me 
to heaven; I must go in at heaven’s gates, 
borrowing strength from Christ.—Ruth- 
erford. 


“Only a Little While, Sir.” 


‘*Well, Molly,’’ said the judge, going 
up to the old apple-woman’s stand, 
“don’t you get tired sitting here these 
cold, dismal days?” ‘‘It’s only a little 
while, says she. ‘‘And the hot, dusty 
days?” said he. ‘‘It’s only a little 
while, sir,” answered Molly. ‘‘And the 
rainy, drizzly days?” said the judge. 
‘*Tt’s only for a little while, sir,” answer- 
ed Molly. ‘‘And your sick, rheumatic 
days, Molly ?’’ said the judge. ‘‘It’s 
only a little while, sir,” said she. ‘‘And 
what then, Molly?” asked the judge. 
‘<T shall enter into that rest which remain- 
eth for the people of God,” answered the 
old apple-woman, devoutly, ‘‘and the 
troublesomeness of the way there don’t 
pester or fret me. It’s only a little while, 
sir.’’ ‘‘All is well that ends well, I dare 
say, said the judge, ‘‘but what makes 

ou so sure, Molly ?” ‘‘How can | help 

eing sure, sir,’’ said she, ‘‘since Christ 
is the way, and I am in him? Heis 
mine, and I am his. Now I only feel 
along the way. I shall see him as he is 
in a little while, sir.”” ‘‘Ah, Molly, 
you've got more than the law ever taught 
me,” said the judge. ‘‘Yes, sir, because 
I went to the gospel.” ‘‘Well, Molly, I 
must look into these things,’’ said the 
judge, buying an apple and walking off. 
‘‘There’s only a little while, sir, for that, 
and we are not quite sure of having even 
a little while,’’ said she.—Selected. 


Mysteries surround the position of the 
skeptic or the abteist, no less than that 
of the Christian theist; not only myster- 
ies, but contradictions beset round which- 
ever way he turns. The Christian theist, 
by his faith in God, accepts the myster- 
ies which are involved in the thought of 
God; but, unlike the unbeliever he es- 
capes from contradictions and absurdities. 
—Dr. Rigg. 


There are many men whose tongues 
might govern multitudes if they could 
govern their tongues.— Prentice. 


As cor- | 


THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 


REV. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. BENToN or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 


land, Cal. 
The usual facilities are granted without 


charge. 


Hopkins Academy 
OAKLAND, CAL., 
REY. H. E. JEWETT, - - - 


PRINCIPAL. 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


The Harmon Seminary, 
BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School fo 
Young Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls | 


of allages; theinstruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches.. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1884. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., 8. F. 
 -p-JneT-tf 


Mills Seminary, 


The next term of this well-known Institution 


will commence on 
Wednesday, July 29, 1885. 
For Circulars giving particulars address 
MRS. C. T. MILLS, 


Mills Seminary P.O. Alameda Co., Cal. 


Oahu College 


AND... 


Punahou Preparatory School. 


HONOLULU, - HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


These schools, with their new buildings and 
new equipment, offer special opportunities to 
any desiring to try the salubrious and equable 
climate of the Sandwich Islands. The Trus- 
tees believe that the corps of instructors, as 
now organized, will compare favorably with 
schools of similar grade in the United States. 
The fine new steamers of the. Oceanic Steam- 
ship company make semi-monthly trips be- 
tween San Francisco and Honolulu, taking 
only seven days for the trip. Excellent board- 
ing accommodations are provided for students 
at the College, or members of the preparatory 
over ten years of age. Punahou, the site of 
the College, is two miles from the center of 
business, and is a beautiful and healthful spot. 
Tuition, $36 per year. Board, $5 per week. 
For catalogues or information address 

Rev. W. C. Merritt, 
President Oahu College. 

Reference is made to Rev. E. G. Beckwith, 
D. D., 12 Beaver street, San Francisco, Cal.; 
Rev. J. K. McLean. B.D., Oakland, Cal.; Rev. 
Walter Frear, Oakland, Cal. 


Tuirp TERM Brarys APRIL 20, 1885. 


Sierra Normal College. 
AUBURN, CALIFORNIA. 


PRACTIOAL IN CourRsES oF Stupy; NormAL IN 
METHODS OF TEACHING. 


Full Business Course (six months)..... $35 00 
Gcod Board (per week) ................ 4 00 


O0S~Auburn is one of the noted health re- 
sorts on this Coast. For catalogue address 


Martin L. Fries, Secretary. 
M. W. Ward, President. 


THE HOME SCHOOL 


Young Ladies. 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction in| 


foundation studies. Admits special stu- 
dents to any department. Prepares for the 
State University and Eastern colleges. The 
fourteenth year will begin on Wednesday, July 


29, 1885. Address 
MISS L. TRACY. 


Pacific’”’ 


Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THE PactrFio and its ad- 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; also, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these servicer 
are offered gratitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 


SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 
AND EMBROIDERY 


SILES! 


CARLSON & CURRIER, 
585 Market street, - San Francisco, Cal. 


tianity, by Abbott. A grandchance. A $4 

book at the popular price of $1.75. Lib- 
eral terms. The religious papers mention it as 
one of the few GREAT religious works of the 
world. Terms free. Stinson & Co., Publish- 
ers, Portland, Maine. m4-26t 


| eects wanted for the History of Chris- 


Congregational Directory, 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY socigry 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. y. : 
Secretaries—Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rey 
J. B. Claak. Treasurer—Alexander H. Glace, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Neyag Soi 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missions, 
Southern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Fines 
cial Agent—Stephen 8. Smith, office, 7 Mons. 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


56 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M.E. Strieby. Treg 
_H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pong 


Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSIown. 


(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association ) 

Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp Street, gap 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 


Secretary—Kev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. 0. Pin. 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. See. for Calj- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St. 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. 

Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston, 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rey, 
E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, D.p. 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. H. C. Hay. 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner Californig 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, (al. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Treasurer—E, Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 


Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 

President—Stephen 8S. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treasurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION, 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston.» 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut- 
ter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. | 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
Howard street. Miss H. R. Shaw, Superin- 
tendent. 
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THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Opp. GRAND CENTRAL DEpot, N. Y. City. 


FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accommodations. 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 ele- 
gantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
One Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 
j-e"Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
free, and $3 carriaye hire is saved by stopping at this 


‘PATENTS 


| obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 


Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. ; 
We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 
We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent Orrice, WASHINGTON, D. 
nov2-tf 


Absolutely Non-Explosive! 
The Adams & Westlake 


OIL STOVE. 


Gained the highest award for Safety at the 
Mechanics’ Fair. 


John F. Myers & Co., 869 Market Street 
SOLE AGENTS. 


Also dealers in Coal, Wood, Oil, Gas and Gas- 
oline Stoves; Lamps and Illuminating Oils; 
Tin, Iron, Granite and Household Ware. 


O0S~Call and examine goods and prices. 


MORSE 


Photograph Gallery 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


826 Market St., - San Francisco 


Copying and enlarging pictures in Crayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water Calees. 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HOTCHINSON 


401 MARKET ST., S. F. 


OS” For sale by all hardware dealers 
Jan1-tf 


Watches Cleaned, 


Glasses, 10 cts. 
IOS W. A. HAMMOND, 
No. Sixth Street. 


| Established in 8. F. for Fifteen Years 
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O HAPPY SAINTS. 


O happy saints who dwell in light, 
And walk with Jesus clothed in white, 
Safe landed on that peaceful shore 
Where pilgrims meet to part no more, 


Released from sin and toil and strife, 
Death was their gate to endless life— 
An open cage to let them fly, 

And build their happy nest on high. 


And now they range the heavenly plains, 
And sing their hymns in melting strains; 
And now their souls begin to prove 

The heights and depths of Jesus’ love. 


They gaze upon his beauteous face, 
His loving mind and charming grace; 
And gazing hard, with ravished eyes, 
His form they catch and taste his joys. 


He cheers them with eternal smile; 
They sing hosannas all the while; 
Or, overwhelmed with rapture sweet, 
Sink down, adoring, at His feet. 


Ah, Lord, with tardy steps I creep, 

And sometimes sing and sometimes weep; 

Yet strip me of this house of clay, 

And I will sing as loud as they. 
—John Berridge, 1785. 


In a Virginia Town. 


BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. . 


Abingdon, prettily situated on rolling 
hills and a couple of thousand feet above 
the sea, with views of mountain peaks to 
the south, is a cheerful and not too excit- 
ing place for a brief sojourn, and hospita- 
ble and helpful to the stranger. We 
had dined—so much, at least, the public 
would expect of us—with a descendant 
of Pocohontas; we had assisted on Sun- 
day morning at the dedication of a new 
brick Methodist church, the finest edifice 
in the region—a dedication that took a 
long time, since the Bishop would not 
proceed with it until money enough was 
raised in open meeting to pay the balance 
due on it—a religious act, though it did 
give a business aspect to the place at the 
time; and we had been the light spots in 
the evening service at the most aristo- 
cratic church of color. The irresponsibil- 
ity of this amiable race was exhibited in 
the tardiness with which they assembled ; 
at the appointed time nobody was there 
except the sexton; it was theee-quarters 
ofan hour before the congregation began 
to saunter in, and the sermon was nearly 
over before the pews were at all filled. 
Perhaps the sermon was not new, but it 
was fervid, and at times the able preach- 
er roared so that articulate sounds were 
lost in the general effect. It was pre- 
cisely these passages of cataracts of sound 
and hard breathing which excited the 
liveliest responses—‘‘Yes, Lord” and 
“Glory to God.” Most of these re- 
sponses came from the ‘‘Amen’’ corner. 
‘he sermon contained the usual: vivid 
description of the last judgment-ab, and 
I fancied that the congregation did not 
get the ordinary satisfaction out of it. 
Fashion had entered the fold, and the 
singing was mostly executed by a choir 
inthe dusky gallery, who thinly and 
harshly warbled the emotional hymns. 
It occupied the minister a long time to 
give out the notices of the week, and 
there was not an evening or afternoon 
tbat had not its meetings, it literary or 
social gathering, its picnic or fair for the 
benefit of the church, its Dorcas society, 
or some occasion of religious sociability. 
The raising of funds appeared to be the 
burden on the preacher’s mind. Twocol- 
lections were taken up. At the first, the 
boxes appeared to get no supply except 
from the two white trash present. But 
the second was more successful. After 
the sermon was over, an elder took his 
place at a table within the rails, and the 
real business of the evening began. 
Somebody in the ‘‘Amen” corner struck 
up a tune that had no end, but a mighty 
power to set the congregation in motion. 
The leader had a voice like the pleasant 
droning of a bagpipe, and the faculty of 
emitting a continuous note like that in- 
strument, without stopping to breathe. 
It went on and on like a Bach fugue, 
winding and whining its way, turning the 
corners of the lines of the catch without 
abreak. The effect was soon visible in 
the emotional crowd; feet began to move 
in a regular cadence and voices to join in, 
with spurts of ejaculation; and soon, with 
an air of martyrdom, the members began 
to leave their seats and pass before the 
table and deposit their contributions. It 
was a cent contribution, and we found it 
very difficult, under the contagious influ- 


ence of the hum from the ‘‘Amen” cor- 


ner not to rise and go forward and deposit 
acent. If anything could extract the 
pennies from a reluctant worldling it 
would be the buzzing of this tune. It 


went on and on, until the house appeared | 


to be drained dry of its cash; and we in- 
ferred by the stopping of the melody that 
the preacher’s salary was secure for the 
time being. On inquiring, we ascertain- 
ed that the pecuniary flood that evening 
had risen to the height of a dollar and 
sixty cents.—July Atlantic. | 


The Power of a Physician. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


‘The art of the physician cando much 
to remove its subjects from deadly and 


dangerous influences, and something to 


control or arrest the effects of these in- 

wences. But look at the records of the 
life-insurance offices, and see how uni- 
form is the action of nature’s destroying 
agencies. Look at the annual reports of 
the deaths in any of our great cities, and 
see how their regularity approaches the 
Uniformity of the tides, and their varia- 
ions keep pace with those of the seasons. 
The inundations of the Nile are not more 
certainly to be predicted than the vast 
wave of infantile disease which flows in 
Upon our great cities with the growing 
heats of J uly—than the fevers and dys- 
enteries which visit our rural districts in 
the months of the falling leaf. 

‘‘The physician watches these changes 
as the astronomer watched the rise of the 
great river. He longs to rescue individ- 
uals, to protect communities from the in- 


and cuts both ways at once. 


x 


roads of these destroying agencies. He 


uses all the means which experience has 
approved, tries every rational method 
which ingenuity can suggest. Some for- 
tunate recovery leads him to believe he 
has hit upon a preventive or a cure for a 
malady which has resisted all known rem- 
edies. His rescued patient sounds his 
praises, and a wide circle of his patient’s 
friends joins in a chorus of eulogies. 
Self-love applauds him for his sagacity. 
Self-interest congratulates him on his 
having found the road to fortune; the 
sense of having proved a benefactor of his 
race smooths the pillow on which he lays 
his head to dream of the brilliant future 
opening before him. If a single coinci- 
dence may lead a person of sanguine dis- 
position to believe that he has mastered a 
disease which had baffled all who were 
before his time, and on which his con- 
temporaries looked in hopeless impotence, 
what must be the effect of a series of such 
coincidences, even on a mind of calmer 
temper! Such series of coincidences will 
happen, and they may well deceive the 
very elect. Think of Dr. Rush—you 
know what a famous man he was, the 
very head and front of American medical 
science in his day—and remember how 
he spoke about yellow fever, which he 
thought he had mastered! | 

‘*Thus the physician is entangled in 
the meshes of a wide conspiracy, in which 
he and his patients and their friends and 
Nature herself are involved. What 
wonder that the history of medicine 
should be, to so great an extent, a record 
of self-delusion ! 

‘*If this seems a dangerous concession 
to the enemies of the true ecience and art 
of healing, I will remind you that it is all 
implied in the first aphorism of Hippo- 
crates, the father of medicine. Dv not 
draw a wrong inference from the frank 
statement of the difficulties which beset 
the medical practictioner. Think, rather, 
if truth is so hard of attainment, how 
precious are the results which the consent 
of the -wisest and most experienced 
among the healers of men, agree in ac- 
cepting. Think what folly it is to cast 
them aside in favor of palpable impositions 
stolen from the records of forgotten char- 
latanism, or of fantastic speculations spun 
from the squinting brains of theorists as 
wild as the Egyptian astronomer. 

‘Begin your medical studies, then, by 
reading the fortieth and the following four 
chapters of Rasselas. Your first lesson 
will teach you modesty and caution in 
the pursuit of the most deceptive of all 
practical branches of knowledge. Faith 
will come later, when you learn how 
much medical science and art have actu- 
ally achieved for the relief of mankind, 
and how great are the promises it holds 
out of still larger triumphs over the ene- 
mies of human heaith and happiness.’’— 
July Atlantic. 


The Rum Shop Photographed. 


The grog-shop is a two-edged sword 
It isa ro- 
tating machine for the snaring of souls. 
It catches our young men and boys before 
they reach the church or Sabbath-school 
—while they are on their way—and nev- 
er reach its doors, or else it catches them 
as they return, and mars or neutralizes 
the blessed lessons there imparted. Be- 
tween the two there is the old ‘‘irrepres- 
sible conflict’’ over again. It is war to 
the knife, and knife to the hilt, and only 
one can win. And in this warfare we of 
Christ’s army are outnumbered. There 
are twelve saloons to every church, and 
twelve barkeepers to every minister. 
The church opens its doors two or three 
days in the week. The saloon grinds on 
and on with its mill of destruction all the 
days of every week, all the months of 
every year. That we are outnumbered 
is not all. We are outgeneraled as well. 
The people of the rum-shop propose in 
their bearts not only to mar and neutral- 
ize, but to obliterate and displace the les- 
sons of church and Sunday-school. They 
have their series of lessons, with which 
our International Series cannot at all com- 
pete. They have studied carefully the 
tastes, tendencies and preferences of boya 
and young men, their natural and inno- 
cent taste for variety, fondness for 
amusement, preference for young com- 
pany, and they pander to all these in 
ways that take hold upon death.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


— 


Effects of Alcohol. 


In one of our largeat cities, containing 
a great population of beer-drinkers, I had 
occasion to note the deaths among a large 
group of persons, whose habits in their 
own eyes, or in the eyes of their friends 
and physicians, were temperate; but they 
were habitual users of beer. When I 
began they were, on the average, some- 
thing under middle age, and they were, 
of course, selected lives. For two or 
three years nothing remarkable was to be 
noted. But présently death began to 
strike the group, and until it had 
dwindled to a fraction the mortality was 
astounding in extent, and still more re- 
markable in the manifest identity of 
cause and mode. There was no mistak- 
ing, the history was almost invariable; 
robust, apparent health, full muscles, fair 
outside, increasing weight; then a touch 
of cold or a sniff of malaria, and instant- 
ly some acute disease, with almost in- 
variably, typhoid symptoms, was in vio- 
lent action, and ten days or less ended 
life. It was asif the system was within 
eaten to a shell, and at the touch of dis- 
ease there was utter collapse, every fibre 
being poisoned and weak. This, in its 
main features, has been my observation 
of beer-drinking every where—peculiarly 
deceptive at first, thoroughly destructive 
at last—COol. Green, Prest. Conn. 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


‘‘Pa, who was Shylock?” Paterfamii- 
ias (with a look of surprise and horror): 
‘‘Great goodness, boy, you attend church 
and Sunday-school every week, and don’t 
know who Shylock was? Go and read 
your Bible, sir.” 


Sumner’s Last Days in the Senate. __. 


A friend of humanity, his policy was 
peace, and the settlement of disputes 
between nations by arbitration instead of 
by war was one of his fondest dreams. 
Possessed of such benignant sentiments, 
on December 2, 1872, he introduced a 
bill, which he requested to have ‘‘read in 
full for information.”” I sball give it 
here; for to carry it to the desk was one 
of my first acts as a page. It was as fol- 


‘lows: 


‘**A Bill to regulate the Army Register 
and the Regimental Colors of the United 
States. 

‘*WuereEas, the national amity and 
good-will among fellow-citizens can be 
assured only through oblivion of past dif- 
ferences, and it is contrary to the usage 
of civilized nations to perpetuate the 
memory of civil war; therefore, 

‘*Be iw enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That the names of battles with fel- 
low-citizens shall not be continued in the 
Army fegister or placed on the regimen- 
tal colors of the United States.’’ : 

The bill was ordered to be printed, and 
that was the end of its pilgrimage in 
Congress. It never becamea law. But 
it was discussed elsewhere! The Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts heard of it with 
deepest indignation. The act of Senator 
Sumner waa stigmatized as ‘‘an attempt 
to degrade the loyal soldiery of the 
Union and their grand achievemeuts’’; 
and a resolution of censure was introdue- 
ed by the Legislature of the State which 
had made him its Senator. 

The resolution of censure was an injus- 
tice which would have provoked some 
men to wrath. But with Mr. Sumner it 
occasioned not anger, but grief. He 
had served his State for more than twen- 
ty years; and it had stood proudly by 
him in all his efforts. That it should 
now, after his long and faithful career, 
misinterpret his motives, aud seem to 
brand him with reproach, was, perhaps, 
the saddest blow he had ever sustained. 
His manner betrayed how it bore upon 
his mind. Yet when December again 
appeared the Senator was again found at 
his seat on opening day, this time to in- 
troduce his famous Civil Rights Bill—the 
first bill of the session. But, as the days 
slipped by, his face was less frequently 
seen in the Senate. December, January, 
February passed—his visits were few 
and brief. 

On the 10th of March, however, he 
was in attendance. I remember it well. 
I had not seen him for quite a while, and 
he called me to his desk. I thought he 
looked more cheerful than usual, and 1 
asked after his health. As he whittled 
a pen, he smilingly chatted with me, 
and stated that he had come to the Sen- 
ate to hear pleasant news. He had 


scarcely made the remark, when Sena- | 


ter Boutwell, his colleague, arose and 
sent up to the clerk’s desk to be read a 
resolution of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture. As the clerk proceeded, all eyes 
turned upon Senator Sumner, who was 
eagerly listening. It was a resolution 
rescinding the vote of censure! Within 
a few momeats after the reading the Sen- 
ator left the Chamber, and, as I parted 
from him at the door, he shook hands 
kindly, and said, ‘‘Good-bye!” 
Those were his last wordsto me. The 
next day he was dead!—S?. Nicholas. 


= 


Some Causes of Cholera Infantum. 


It is of the highest importance to ascer- 
tain the causes of the diarrhceal diseases, 
because many of them are avoidable, and 
may be mitigated by intelligent fore- 
thought. Farther, this forethought must 
to a great degree be exercised by parents, 
as the physician is not generally consult- 
ed until the mischief is done. Many 
causes have been assigned, but among 
them three are pre-eminently effective for 
all the varities of diarrhcea above describ- 
ed—namely: bad hygienic surroundings, 
improper diet, and the great heat of sum- 
mer. 7 

There is no element of bad hygiene 
that is without its influence, since every 
debilitating circumstance and conditioa is 
definitely favorable to the development of 
bowel troubles. But prominent among 
them are: damp situation of the house, 
bad ventilation, overcrowding and filth. 
The influence of dampness is well recog- 
nized, and is probably efficient, partly 
directly, and partly by the aid it fur- 
nishes to the decomposition of refuse and 
filth. | 
The improper diet of infants and chil- 
dren is probably even more damaging 
than bad hygienic surroundings. Food 
may be unsuited in many ways. Among 
the very poor and ignorant classes it of- 
ten happens that the baby is allowed the 
same food, whatever it may be, that the 
family have. But among those who are 
not poor, and who are eager to do the 
best for their children, much harm is done 
through ignorance and misguided zeal. A 
multitude of foods are prepared with great 
care tor children, which are either worth- 
legs, or almost certain to irritate their di- 
gestive organs. Probably the two common- 
est errors are in the use of foods excess- 
ively starchy, and the making them too 
concentrated or ‘‘rich,’’ in the idea that 
they are thus more nutritious, the mak- 
ers being entirely ignorant of the absolute 
necessity that the food of young children 
should be a thin liquid. In other articles 
in Babuhood more detailed advice as to 
food will be given. 

But even the diet of a child fed nat- 
urally may be bad. Good breast-mik is 
the best food for a young child, but the 
breast-milk may fail to be good for various 
reasons. The health of the mother or nurse 
may have been impared, and the milk 
have been poor from the beginning, or it 
may have deteriorated simply from the 
age of the breast. It is an insufficient 
diet in either case; deleterious changes 
in its constiution are less common than 
simple impairment of its quality, This 
matter, also, may at another time be tak- 
en up more in detail.— Babyhood. 


Meditations. 


Gleanings. 


The seeds of things are very small.— 
George Eliot. | 

The last word is the most dangerous of 
infernal machines.—Jerrold. 

Love gives insight, and insight often 
gives foreboding.—George Eliot. 

They are happy whose natures sort 
with their vocations.— Lord Bacon. 

There is not a single moment in life 
that we can afford to lose.—Goulburn. 

The blessedness of life depends far 
more on its interest than on its comfort. 

The earnestness of life is the only pass- 
port to the satisfaction of life.—Zheodore 
Parker. 


competition. 

I hate to see a thing done by halves; 
if it be right, do it boldly; if it be wrong, 
leave it undone. 

The master is respected according to 
the discretion and good breeding of his 
servants.—Cervantes, 


Here is a good spelling for a liquor 
store advertisement, ‘‘Whines, Ails and 
Bier.’’— Home Evangelist. 


Victor Hugo defines paradise as ‘‘a 
country where the parties are always 
young and the children always little.” 


Wear your learning, like a watch, 
in your pocket, and don’t endeavor to 
show it unless you are asked what o’clock 
it is. 

The sting of a bee is only one-thirty- 
secorid of an inch long; it is your imag- 
ination that makes it seem as long asa 
hoe-handle. | 


The person who has a firm trust in the 


wise by his wisdom, happy by his happi- 
ness.— Addison. 

Men who think for themselves do not 
believe quite so much as those do who 
take what they have from hearsay; but 
it is a better quality of faith, 


True greatness consists in doing what 
deserves to be written, in writing what 
deserves to be read, and in making man- 
kind happier and better for your life. 


Disputers are captains of ragged regi- 
ments of arguments, and when a multitude 
are gathered together in a rout they sel- 
dom disperse until some mischief is done. 
—Duchess of Newcastle. 


- The happiness of your life depends 
upon the character of your thoughts; 
therefore, watch well over them, and en- 
tertain none that are contrary to purity 
and truth, so that if your soul were laid 
opep, there would appear nothing but 
what would bear the light, and call up 
no blush. 


Nobody knows what is to come. A 
great many hours come in between this 
and to-mnrrow; and in one hour, yea, in 
one minute, down falls the house. I have 
seen rain and sunshine at the same mo- 
ment. A man may go to bed well at 
night, and not be able to stir next morn- 
ing; and tell me who can boast of having 
driven a nail in fortune’s wheel—Cer- 
vantes. | 


inspiring; but how few things outside of 
the vital union of the heart with the 
blessed Saviour are at all satisfying. The 
heart in all else ever wants something it 
has not. But when it has Christ as its 
life and as the hope of glory, it rests with 
perfect equanimity in that. Here is a 


joyful, bliss-inspiring, unruffled calm. 


Rich is he who fiads and keeps this sat- 
isfying portion. | 

The Christian traveler is not a mere 
excursionist, but a traveler on a life-long 
journey. Yet in times of revival many 
overlook this fact, and, instead of start- 
ing with a purpose, fixed as thoughtful 
determination can make it, to accept re- 
ligion as a life-work, they attach them- 
selves to the church with a resolution 


| flimsy as a spider's web, with such care- 


less calculation of the cost that, at the 
first sharp temptation or gilded allure- 
met, they fall back into their former hab- 
its. Such men are excursionists who 
will never reach heaven unless they con- 
secrate themselves to a life-long journey, 
the end of which is the gate of the city 
of God—the entrance to the banquet- 
room in which the guests are feasted on 
everlasting love.—Zion’s Herald. 


One of the most difficult things in prep- 
aration for prayer is the restraining o 
loose and wandering thoughts. I do not 
know how perfect brethren keep them- 
selves free from every evil thought, for I 
find myself defeated often when I would 
shut out these vile intruders. Honestly, 
[ may express my belief that these carnal 
boasters have as many vain thoughts as 
other people. The ravenous birds will 
come down upon the sacrifice, even when 
Abraham offers it, and it costs infinite 
pains to drive them away. Intruding 


thoughts surround us like a plague of flies; | 


they are here, and there, and every- 
where. It is well, indeed, that God 
should prepare our hearts; for in this 
one point our weakness is complete.— 
Spurgeon. | 

A Pretty Incident. 


A Baltimore pulicemav found a little 
boy wandering about one of the wharves 
of the city at 10 o’clock at-night, and 
took him to the station-house. ‘The little 
fellow was fair-haired and rosy-cheeked, 
and could speak German only. He had 
lost his hat. 
made for him on one of the settees. He 
laid down, but remembering himself, he 
said, in his native tongue: ‘‘I have not 
prayed yet.” Then, while three report- 
ers and two policemen reverently bowed 


their heads, the little hands were clasped, 
and in childish accents the prayer ascend- 
ed to Him who loves to hear and answer. 
When he concluded a reporter tucked a 
liceman’s coat around the child, who, 
in angelic charge, dropped into the sleep 
| of innocence. | 


and the quality of 


The reason why men succeed who mind 
their own business is that there is so little 


Supreme Being is powerful in his power, | 


Some things are exhilarating, some are 


A comfortable bed was | 


ALTHOUSE 


Its chief points aX 
of merit are: Its 
ability to take care 
of itself in the se- 
verest gale—being 
so arranged that no 
increase of wind 
increases its speed. 
The material used 
in its construction 


il | 


| 
tet 


workmanship being 
the best. The sim- 
plicity of its ma- , 
chinery making it 
next to impossible 
for it to get out of 
order, therefore =A4 
when once erected 
no further expense 
is attached to it. 
Send for special catalague. 


STAR FORCE PUMP. 


Suction and Force Pumps for 
Hand, Windmill or power use, 
of which we make several sizes 
and styles of Iron and Brass, 
adapted to every conceivable 
use. Much care and atten- 
tion are exercised in con- 
structing these Pumps as 
is on any steam Pump. 
We carry the largest, most 
complete and best selected 
A stuck of Pumps for Hand, 
Windmill and Power use. 
Send for catalo- 
gue, which con- 
tains over 250 
styles and sizes; 
it also contains 


| Goods, 
Hose, etc. Mailed free upon application. 


WOODIN & LITTLE 


509 and 511 Market Sr. - SAN FRANCISCO. 


Weed & Kingwell 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Minna 87., SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, a Zinc and Babbitt 
Metal Castings 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 

oS” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


a im Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARKANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
p-15mar-lyr 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


> Manufacture those celebrated 


"SHANE & CO., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Church, School, Fire-Alarm, fine-toned, low- 
priced, warranted. Catalogue, with 1,500 testi- 
monia's, prices, etc., sent free. | 

JAMES LINFORTH, 
(Successor to Linforth, Rice, & Co.) 
23 Main St., nr. Market, San Francisco, Cal. 
Gen. Agent for Pacific Coast. 


Oo. HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN 


HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


HATS & CAPS 


332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Bet. BusH & PINE 8rTs. - §an FRANCISCO 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
| PRICES 


0G" Branch Store, ‘“‘The Colonnade,” at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


JOHN B, MclNTYRE, 


Book Binder, Paper Ruler, 
BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURER & 


PRINTER. | 


423 Clay and 422 Commercial Streets, San 
Francisco. 


0S” Magazines and Music bound in any style 
desired, at reasonable rates. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


0S" Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company) 


OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
439 CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Safe Depesit Building. 
San FRaNOISOO. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID, .... $200,000 00 

TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 31 1884...$443,381 05 

LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 
954,247 44 


CHAS. A. LATON, JOHN H. WISE, 
Pres't. 


 Sect’y. 


Fittings, 


| 


Union Savings Bank, 


CorNER BRoapwAY AND Ninta STREEtTs, 


| OAKLAND. 

Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,000. 
Reserve Fund, (Dec.,’79) $31,000. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS ; 

A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 

John CO. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
8. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 
R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods, 
Chas. W. Howard, William Meek, 
D. Henshaw Ward Chauncey Taylor, 
E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 
J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN 
ice-President 
H. A. PALMER, pe 


ASSETS, DECEMBER Sist, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 
double the amount loaned v8 
Notes, Personal securities 0,685 
89 


Bonds - - 99,206 
Real estate - + . - - 68,828 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - . - - 67,314 00 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34 
$1,772,991 38 


Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning from 
the firstof the month succeeding the date of 
deposit. 

mittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book will be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 
Estate and Bonds. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM., 


Importers and Jobbers of . 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE. 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETO 


_ Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, ‘‘NO BRAND ’”’ PARLOR MATOH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


§an Francisco, Cal. 


ELIVERED IN BULE 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOH 
117 Farrell Street, San Francisco. 


JOHN SKINKER. 
256 Market St., S. F. 


Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


HENDERSON, 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 
Mining, Cannon, 
—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 


| POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse’ 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 


Tape, Cement No. 1, Cement No 2, Water: 


Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Wm. SHEW’S 
Photographic Gallery! 


No. 623 KEARNY ST. 


Aut Kinps PHOTOGRAPHIC Work 
IN Brest STYLE AND AT 
LOWEST PRICEs, 


0S” The very best Cabinet Photographs, $3 
per dozen. 


G. M. PEASE, M. D., 
Surgeon, 


(PBA ONER OF HOMCOPATBEY,) 
125 Turk Street, -  §an Francisco. 
Office Hours: 1 to 4 P.M. 


Usually at home 
at 9 a.m. and 7 P.M. 
apr13-tf 


MAPS 


OF EVERY KIND. 
| WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


%, 


plies. Wholesale prices 
toConsumers. Equality to all. 


Humbug. No Tricks. A 
GA free on application. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. _ 
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THE Pacirio: San Francisco, Cat. 


[Wepnespay, 1, 1885. 


Pacitic, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
curio for one year. THE Paciric is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
wonths. It will pay you and yours well, 


Read advertisement of ‘‘Cram’s World 
Atlas,” price $5, in another column. This 
very valuable work we will send, postpaid, 
together with Tue Paciric, for one year, to 
all our subscribers, new or old, who will pay 


to our agents, or send to us, $6. Address 


THE Paciric, Box 2348, San Francisco, Cal. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 1, 1885. 


Editorial Correspondence. 


Granp CrentraL Hore, 
Ciry, Cau.,June 26, 1885. 


~My Dear Pacific: When one reaches 
Truckee, and has to leave his berth in 
the ‘‘sleeper” at 4:30 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, to find everything white with frost, 
he naturally feels—well, we will say, 
chilled. Bat he finds a great stove with 
fire in it at the hotel. He gets his break- 
fast, and seats himself in the open stage. 
He gradually thaws out, under two or 
three ‘‘robes,’”’ the outshining of the sun, 
the communicativeness of the driver, and 
the resolute ‘‘chattiness’’ of the two 
lady-passengers, who had risen even 
earlier than himself. 

The road from Truckee hither is a toll- 
road, and a pas:ably god one, fourteen 
miles long. It is like the pathway of a 
good man through this world, nearly all 
the way up hill. The ascent is more 
than a thousand feet, alongside of the 
‘‘Truckee river,’ which drains Lake Ta- 
hoe, and would run a mill every mile of 
its course were there any business for 
All that its waters do, 
at present, is to float down logs to the 
factories at Truckee. 

The lower part of the way hither, from 
Truckee, is properly a narrow valley, the 
higher pirt aravine. Steep hills rise on 
either side about a thousand feet in air, 
most of them well wooded, formerly, if 
not now. Ragged rocks (usually up- 
heaved, sometimes meraine deposits) ap- 
pear ofien at the summits, taking fantas- 
tic shapes from the corrosions of time. 
For the new-comer the way is all along 
interesting, romantic or sublime, and 
the ladies note the changing scenery as 
quickly as the graver eyes of the watchful 
note-taker. Half way upthere was a short- 
lived mining district once, which has a 
characteristic memorial in the name of a 
valley aud creek, coming in from the 
right, called by the realistic name of 
“Squaw.” 

The ascent is made in two and one- 
half hours; and at 9 a. m., if one chooses, 
he can go aboard of the fast little pro- 
peller, Zod Goodwin, and make the cir- 
cuit of the lake—with the mails for all 
the stations and offices—in about six 
hours., The three passengers by stage, 
aforesaid, chose to make the circuit im- 
mediately, and joined the other steamer 
passengers. The craft took them along 
the western shore to the northern end of 
the lake, and thence along the eastern 
side to the southern extremity. and 


thence along the western side again to 


the outlet, near which, on a bluff, about 
midway of the western side of the lake, 
fronting its entire expanse, is situated our 
hotel in **Tahoe City,’’ whose houses do 
not exceed twenty in number. 


It is not probable that your former as- 


‘Bociate editor, the lamented Blakeslee, 


with all his instinct for subscriptions, and 
his celerity in travel, ever took time to 
come hither, even to gratify his curiosity 
as a student of geology. (Professor 
Joseph Le Conte wrote up the geology 
of this basin, an immense basin, with 
walls of eternal gra iite, from red to gray, 
some years ago.) Perhaps you only need 
to be reminded that, for more than 
thirty years, this lake has been a sum- 
mer resort, whose charms have been en- 
during enough to bring the same people 
here for many years in succession. Our 
landlord, Hon. A. J. Bayley, once or 
twice a legisla'or, aud a fello w-passenger 
with one of us around Cape Horn, has 

been bere a dozen seasons, and saya that 

his boarders are, nearly a half of them, 

the same from one year to another, and 

no one has ever been seriously sick in his 

house. He says another thing, that, in 

all these twelve years, he has never 

‘‘missed” an article of value, of dress, 

furniture, fabric or coin, that could have 

been taken by stealth. (Can this be the 

result of ‘‘environment,”’ in which alti- 

tude and purity of climate produce moral 

elevation and cleanness of conduct? 

There are so few permanent residents 

that church, chapel and school-house 

are nowhere prominent, if in existence.) 

Need you be told that Lake Tahoe is 


is remarkable as the largest mountain | 


lake in the great Republic? It is about 
twenty-three miles long from north to 
south, and fifteen miles wide from east 
to weet. It reminds one who has seen 
both, from a height, of the ‘‘Sea of Gal- 
ilee,”’ only this lake is twice as large as 
that. Here are the same cold, clear, 
pure, sweet, shiny waters—shaded, how 
richly! from pea-green to indigo-blue, 
according to depth and the glancing of 
the light. On a broader scale, here are 
the same opened heavens and serene 
skies, and the same sort of engirdling 
mountain walls, lifting themselves into 
vast amphitheaters. But how different 
are the lakes iv formation and altitude! 
The Sea of Galilee is hardly more than a 
deep expanse of the river Jordan, lying 
600 feet below the level of the Mediterra- 
nean, while Lake Tahoe is formed by the 
confluence of springs, streams and stream- 
lets from every side, and reposes at an 
elevation of 6,200 feet above the ocean. 
On most sides the water is shallow near 
shore, and descends gently, by a bottom 
of gravel (clearly seen through seventy 
feet of water, very often), to the extensive 
depth of 1,700 feet. | 
There are more than a dozen public 
resoris (and some private ones) at various 
pints on the lake, most of them on the 
California side. (You know that the 
State line runs nearly through the center 
of the lake, from north to south, on the 
120th meridian, west from Greenwich. ) 
These are open only about four months 
in the year, and all have their special 
climates, waters, charms, wonders, beau- 
ties, and varied attractions. Some seek- 
ers for rest and recreation make the cir- 
cuit of the lake by sojourning a few days 
at each one of the resorts in succession, 
so as to reach all the amusements and 
reap all the benefits. The: rides and 
drives are not particularly good. Visit- 
ors generally occupy themselves on the 
water, rowing, eailing aad fishing. Those 
can hunt who choose, and the opportuni- 
ties for roaming in the woods (the timber 
is chiefly yellow pine, fir, and tamarac) 
and climbing the mountains are bound- 
less. Peaks of mountains carrying snow 
—few of them wooded in the least—are 
visible on all sides, lending weirdness, 
grandeur and sublimity to the scene. 
These are from 7,000 to 10,000 feet in 
height. The highest, near the southern 
extremity of the lake, is Mount Tahlac. 
In the woods one hears a few singing 
birds, but they are not fall of them. 
The American robin is here quite at 
home, but is not so in your vicinity. 
The season in this region is not a full one 
for wild flowers, but one easily finds 
about twenty varieties of them, and, 
with diligence, will be able to discover as 
many more. Some of them have not yet 
come into bloom; and the ferns are very 
backward. Lest my story should weary 
you, permit me now, with a very slender 
wreath, to be excueed. i B. 


The Congregationalist lately published, 
from a private letter written, it said, 
by a man of mark in the denomination, 
avery gloomy view of the prominent: 
part taken by women in our missionary 
organizations of late years. He thinks that 
this prominence of woman ie leading the 
men to be less interested in and to have 
less respect for the great cause. We 
cannot say that there is no ground 
at all for his criticism. But we can eay 
that he has magnified a mole-hill into a 
mountain. Ideally, we might prefer to 
see more of the immediate co-operation of 
men and women; less of separation into 
distinct assemblies and boards. But, 
practically, it cannot be doubted that the 
creation of women’s boards has mightily 
increased the interest, intelligence and 
contribution of the larger element in our 
churches. For men to lie back because 
women are going ahead speaks anything 
but compliment to us. And as for us 
who are writing this, we do not propose 
to let any such result take effect. At 
any rate, our critic will have to be con- 
tent with growling sub rosa for the pres- 
ent. For the women are just now prose- 
cuting their work with no little glow. 
For example, see how their way of doing 
things strikes a proper and conservative 
Presbyterian, who seems to have dropped 
in on purpose at the Home Missionary 
Annivereary at Saratoga. Of the ladies’ 
meeting there he says: ‘‘It was admir- 
ably conducted—a model in devotion, 
variety and business-like presentation of 
facts and figures. A lady read a Script- 
ure lesson, interspersing it with edifying 
comments, and another lady led in 
prayer. And sucha prayer! We saw 
no one but Jesus‘ only. Thea another 
lady, the Secretary, presented, in a clear 
and systematic manner, the annual re- 
port. Afterwards followed short ad- 
dresses by Christian women, who had 
been laboring as missionaries in the great 
cities and the far West. Though I 
measured everything I saw or heard by 
the most approved standard of Presby- 
terian propriety, I could discover nothing 
amiss, or that would not approve itself to 


the most conservative taste. Indeed, I | 


helpmate a Christian woman is, and un- 
der what great obligatiens she has placed 
our denominations for her cheerful co- 
operation in every good word and work.” 


— 


Rev. Robert L. Stanton, a prominent 
Presbyterian minister, who lately died at 
sea on his way to London, was going to 
the ‘‘International Faith-Healing Confer- 
ence,’ having become an ardent advocate 
of the views represented by that Confer- 
ence. That gathering was largely attend- 
ed, we are told. On the last day of the 
feast Rev. W. E. Boardman, who seems 
to be a chief leader, in the presence of 
some 2,500 people, anointed: about 250 
persons, sick of various disorders, An 
address had been delivered by Rev.- Mr. 
Simpson of New York, whom we take to 
be A. B. Simpson, who, some years ago, 
started—but does not now conduct—the 
Gospel in all Lands, a missionary jour- 
nal. He was then a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, but subsequently was immersed and 
took charge of an independent society. 
Some remarkable testimonies were given 
by people who had been healed. While 
every one who believes in a present di- 
vine Father in the world must also be- 
lieve that he is a rewarder, and, if he go 
please, may be a healer of them that seek 
him, yet we are shy of those who set 
themselves up as specially called upon to 
anoint the sick in the name of the Lord. 
We have not much doubt that sickness 
will hold its ground, even though there 
be scientist women who tell us sickness 
is, a8 Paul said of an idol, ‘‘Nothing in 
the world.” But we are somewhat ¢£o- 
licitous, lest in this doubting age this 
anointing procedure should give ground 
for some to think that faith also is an 
imagination. Authorized faith isa pow- 
er; even though it be as the mustard seed, 
it can remove mountains. But let us not 
adopt interpretations of divine promises 
which are liable to lead to vain expecta- 
tions or to extravagant assumptions. 


It was a grand word which our Lord 
said: “Be of good cheer!’’ After him 
Paul said, on the ship ready to be en- 
gulfed, ‘‘Sirs, be of good cheer!’’ We 
live in a world needing to be heartened. 
Even the best lands are peopled larzely 
by saddened and discouraged multitudes. 
The dependent, the poor, the sick, the 
sorrowing, the discontented, the disap- 
pointed, the wronged, the oppressed, the 
the unfortunate, of various sorts, consti- 
tute a host without number, who have 
need of words of cheer, hope and heart. 
Yet, the number of them who might 
cheer them but do not, is wofully large. 
They are inconsiderate, or thoughtless, or 
selfish, or they they brood their own less- 
er ills too much, or they are sour and 
bitter, and out of sympathy with their 
kind, and do not try to add anything to 
the world’s joy. They come even to 
think the world is cheating them if it does 


| not admire, and flatter, and burn incense 


to them continually, though they really 
do nothing to call out remembrance, love 
and gratitude. Then, also, the number 
is large every day, and some days very 
large, of those who are on the threshold 

of decision, on the pivot of character, on 
the angle of resolution, in the mood of 
change, when a word of courage, or other- 
wise, will turn the scale, decide the case,. 
shape the character, and fix the destiny. 

All biography is full of instances illustrat- 
ing the force of a word, the result of an 
interview, the influence of a look, a smile, 

a wish, a tear, a prayer, in the formation 

of character, and the determining of a ca- 

reer. Youth and children may be kept 

from Christ and the church for lack of 
home sympathy and parental encourage- 
ment. But none canreally give adequate 
cheer to the hesitating, desponding, and 

disheartened, who do not, like Paul, 

believe God. No word includes eo much 

of cheer as this. Call the Supreme by 
any other name, particularly the names 
invented in our time (however guod these 
may be in science and literature), and the 
conception of him is more or less emp- 
lied, and fails to satisfy. Still, one 
must believe in God, in more than the 
general sense, who compels the world to 
pluck up courage. He must be able to 
say, out of his own experience, ‘I know!” 
I know that God has the will and way 
to cheer and save—we may, we must, 
we ought, to trust in him. The need of 
us allis God in us, the power of time, the 
hope of glory. Somewhat in this way, 
the preaching tovk its course. 


We have it from good authority that 
**Connecticut solved the problem of uni- 
versal education, so that in 1800 neither 
a family nor an individual could be met 


to read the English tongue.’’ Of course, 
this was long ago, and before the flood- 
ing of our Northern States with an un- 
educated, foreign population, neither 
willing to teach their offspriog nor ready 
to allow others todo so. But we are glad 
to know that Connecticut still keeps her 


| pre-eminence, and that slowly the illiter- 


acy of the immigrant population is dis- 
appearing everywhere. Yet how poorly 
we succeed here on this Coast in compel- 
ling all children of school age to be inside 


realized more than ever what a matchless | 


the schoolhouse! 


‘in Ogle county, Ill. 


| whom his lot was cast. 


with who was not sufficiently instructed 


In Memoriam. 


Professor Henry Bruce Norton, Vice- 
President of the State Normal Schooi in 
San Jose, went to his ress on the 22d 
day of June from his beloved Skyland 
home in the Santa Cruz mountains. 
Many were the hearts that were stunned 
by the sudden news into bewildering 
grief. | | 
‘¢ Death came unheralded, but it was well, 

For so his Saviour bore 
Kind witness; he was meet at once to dwell 
On that eternal shore. 

All warning spared, 

For none He gives where hearts are for 

prompt change prepared.”’ 

His gentleaess and truth, his moral 
sense and humble faith, his clear, dis- 
cerning mind, his purity of thought and 
guileless speech, will make him quite at 
home within the city ‘‘whose white por- 
tal shuts back the sound of sin.’’ Not 
only the Vice-Preaident’s chair of the 
State Normal School, but various spheres 
of toil, and many loving hearts, are left 
vacant by his going hence to occupy his 
throne beyond. 

The legacy left us in the memory of 
the beloved man will be fondly cherished. 

Bora near Albion, N. Y., on the 22d of 
February, 1836, he was endowed by his 
parents with inherited sympathies, strong 
moral sense, a robust intellect and an in- 
quisitive mind, together with a somewhat 
poetic temperament. At the age of 3 
he had learned to read; at 6 he read 
‘‘The Lady of the Lake.”’ 
time on he was a devourer of books. He 
possessed aretentive memory. His early 
studies were in New York, then in Beloit 
College, Wis., then at the State Normal 
University in Bloomington, Ill., where, 


ors of his class, he began his work as a 
teacher, in which he became associated 
with Miss Marion Goodrich, who after- 
wards became his wife. The degree of 
A. M. was conferred upon him by the 
University of Indiana. After teaching 
several years, his health became impair- 
ed, and he retired for a period from that 
work and established a daily paper, the 
Bloomington Daily Pantagraph. He 
also became superintendent of the schools 
The out-of-door hfe 
recruited his health, and in 1865 he ac- 
cepted a position in the Kansas Stare 
Normal School at Emporia, which he held 
until 1870, when bis health again gave 
way. The next three years were spent 
with his brother among the Indians, in 
carrying on mercantile business, furnish- 
ing supplies both to Indians and whites. 
His Indian life forms a past history of 
fascinating interest. Studying their habits, 
learning their language and putting bhim- 
self in sympathy with their needs, he 
became beloved by all the tribes with 
For three years 
he lived among them (chiefly — the 
Apaches), and taught them, as opportu- 
nity afforded, the principles of a better 
life. Deprived of books, the well-read 
mav wrought over in bis mind his lore of 
learaing, and this enforced period of re- 
flection, after the years of reading, and 
his communion with God through his 
works in the wilderness, furnished a de- 
velopment quite as valuable as that of 
the University had been. Knowledge was 
translated from books into character, 
from words into spirit, and, when called 
back to Emporia in 1873, he brought 
not only a renewal of physical health, 
but knowledge classified and at com- 
mand by years of reflection. During the 
next two years his name became widely 
known and attracted the attention of the 
professors and trustees of the State Nor- 
mal School of California, to which he was 
called in 1875. -With his ample learning, 
broad sympathies and untiring industry 
he brought to the institution most valu- 
able service. His remarkable memory 
drew inquirers for facts to him, and they 
seldom went away unanswered. His 
genius and originality clothed the dullest 
themes with, ofttimes, a fascinating inter- 
est. His sad, kind eye conceiled a brill- 
iant wit which flashed at iutervals like 
lightnings playing on the bosom of a 
cloud. His quick sympathy has lifted 
many disheartened students into good 
cheer and hopeful enterprise, and made 
them love him ever after. Asa _ lectur- 
er, Professor Norton was widely kuown 
and widely sought. His themes were 
taken from questions of the day and needs 
of the hour. He loved to tell men and 
women something that they did not know 
before about their own employments. In 
quest of a fact ora principle, he would 
read with interest volumes of themselves 
the most uninteresting; for a grain of 
gold, would wash a pan, however large. 
The common people heard him gladly, 
because of the light he threw upon their 


industries. 


Not satisfied with toiling through the 
week for men’s temporal good, he entered 
the pulpit every Sabbath and sought 
their spiritual good. He was in full 
sympathy with Theodore Munger, both in 
his type of thought and by personal af- 
fection. When Mr. Munger came to 
this Coast, ten years ago, for the recovery 
of his health, he organized the Congre- 
gational church in San Jose. Professor 
Norton joined the church at its organiza- 
tion, and in the ten years of its history 
his life and faith have been merged into 
that of the church. When, a year ago, 
the present pastor came, the hand which 
Professur Norton stretched out to him 
was recognized at once as a hand of sym- 
pathy and of strength. ‘Now that it is 
withdrawn, to tell our sense of bereave- 
ment is neither possible nor needful. Not 
until the strong staff and beautiful rod 
was broken did we know how much we 
leaned upon it. But Professor Norton 
belonged to no one class. While he was 

€Dearest to the nearest, best 
To them who knew him best,” 
He was near and dear to all who kuew 
him, and the 1,200 mourners who ap- 
peared at the memorial services, the 


that meeting of two hours, the many 
touching expressions of gratitude and 
love from unexpected quarters, all attest 


having graduated with the highest hon- 


chastened sadness that reigned during 


| the fact that there are many from whose | 


hearts is rising the cry, ‘Lover and friend 


hast thou put farfrom me.” Bat we find 
our comfort in his joy, promoted now to 
the dignities and trusts for which he has 
been unconsciously preparing. 


G. W. H. 


Privilege. 


BY REV. DR. A. Le STONE. 


We can understand that it might he 
needful at times to urge upon ourselves 
and others the performance of duty, the 
putting forth of laborious effort, the out- 
lay of self-denial, for some task awaiting 
our fidelity. But it would seem as 
though every human heart would be 
ready and eager to avail itself of its privil- 
eges, and to reap their full inheritance. 
It is, then, as strange as it is true that so 
many of us should be content to live be- 
low our privileges and fail of their richest 
revenue. 

W hat a privilege to be acquainted with 
the thougbts and sensibilities of that un- 


‘created intelligence seated on the throne 


of the universe, and to look in with clear 
perception upon the emotions, the pur- 
poses and the action of that divine mind! 
And yet how many of us turn, with care- 
less indifference, the leaves of the volame 
that gives us such a blessed revelation, 
or suffer it to lie unopened within reach 
of our hand! 

W hat a privilege were it to hold daily 


that ‘converse and communion with this great 


and glorious being, to come as often as 
we would into bis kingly presence, to 
speak the thoughts and feelings of our 
souls and all the intensity of our affec- 
ti.n3 and sympathies, and know that he 
listens, that his look meets ours and that 
he gives back the response of his own in- 
finite wisdom and love! And yet how 
many who are invited and would be wel- 
comed to such interviews seldom or never 
respond to that gracious cali! 

Such communion on our part includes 
the privilege of prayer, telling the story 
of our deepest want, uttering our most 
passionate desire for ourselves and others, 
invoking help and strength and comfort 
in our deepest need and sorest trial, with 
the assurance that a sufficing answer 
shall not fail us. And yet how many 
knees never bend in such prevailing sup- 
plication, how many lips are silent 
through a'l the manitold experience of a 
chequered earthly life! 

We are offered, on the part of that 
heavenly paternity, the privilege of adop- 
tion. We may take the place of children 
before this supreme Lordship. We may 
look up with tender and trustful confi- 
dence, and say ‘‘Our Father,’’ and feel 
a father’s band laid upon our head in an- 
swerivg love, and sit in the light of a 
Father’s smile. And yet we prefer so 
often our practical orphanage that we 
may walk our own chosen way, exiles 
trom our Father’s house, and guided by 
our own self-will. | 

We are invited and warranted to lay 
off ali the burdens under which we groan, 
and to cast all our care upon one who 
careth for us, and who is competent and 
has promised, in such case, to give us 
full and happy relief. And yet we go 


stumbling along the paths of life and up 


the hills of difficulty, bowed down be- 
neath our burdens, and forego the restfal 
elastic freedom so cordially offered us. 
Aud it were our blessed privilege, 
again, to dispense good and to commuani- 
cate happiness to all with whom we are 
associated, to all whom we can reach, 
bear and afar.‘to be fountains of peace 
and joy to cur kindred and friends and to 
all the poor, the needy, the sorrowful, to 
whom we can extend such bounty, and 
so fill out a ephere of pure and genuine 
b-neficence whithersoever we tura. Ob, 
what a charm in such a relation! What 
an enviable privilege! What ideal of 
honor and proepzrity can we conceive that 


matches such an endowment? And yet 


how many there are who never crave _ its 
realization, and who allow its most splen- 
did oppoitunities to go by them unim- 
proved ! | 

And now, why do I dwell upon such 
familiar musings? There is no freshness 
novelty in any of these pictures. But 
oh, I would, if { might, bring upon my 
own heart, and upon the hearts that beat 
around me, the startling conviction that. 
our most precious privileges are unappro- 
priated, and that we willingly fail of the 
richest heritage of our earthly lot. 


At the meeting of the Club last Mon- 
day, an animated conversation sprung up 
over the statement made by Rev. Jobn 
E. Todd, D.D., pastor of the Church of 
the Redeemer in New Haven, Conn., 
in explanation -of his withdrawal from the 
New Haven Central Association. This 
statement was made somewhat more than 
a month ago in a letter to the Congrega- 
tionalist. Certainly, with the tone aud 
spirit of that letter as read at this dis- 
tance, no fault could possibly be found. 
It seemed manly, straightforward, frank, 
and yet courteous and fraternal. The 
reason given for the withdrawal was this, 
that at a recent meeting of the Associa- 
tion two young men, members of the 
middle class in Yale Theological Semi- 
nary, were ‘‘licensed”’ to preach, who 
avowed no belief in the proper divinity 
of our Lord Jesus, and could not promise 


to point an inquiring sinner to Christ as a 


Saviour. Que of the two, in particular, 


virtually avowed his disbelief in. the 


deity of Christ, andin any saving power 
in him outside his precepts and example. 
At least, this was Dr. Todd’s under- 
standing of the case, and his statement 
was clear, careful and calculated to im- 
press any reader as exactly correct. 
This matter was set before the Club 
admirably well by the brother who open- 
ed conversation. He read to us not only 


Dr. Todd’s statement, but some personal . 


letters from such men as Drs. Smyth and 
Barbour, the effect of whose guarded ex- 
pressions was, we think, to deepen the 
general conviction that that statement 
could not be impugned. It was credit- 
able to the professurs of our own Semi- 
nary that, realizing what was due to 


courtesy, they were disposed to wait for 
further light, and to hope that things 
may not be as bad as they seem. But 
the unanimous sentiment evidently wag 
that no one of our California Associationg 
would have given its ‘‘approbation” to 
such young men. By most present it 
seemed to be deeply felt that silence jy 
such a quarter, in view of such a state. 
ment, is a grievous wrong to all our C)p- 
gregational brotherhood. If it is incor. 
rect, it should be contradicted. If er. 
rect, then the fact affirmed is in sad and 
urgent need of explanation. 
that at New Haven, under the shadow of 
our foremost theological seminary, in an 
association of which many of the Semi- 


naty professors are members, brethren 


will say that a young man is prepared to 
preach the gospel, and will commend him 
to|the churches, who does not know 
whether Christ is God and Saviour? [ps 
it |trne that after such action there jg 
only one to lift up his voice in earnest 
against Bo great an outrage? It may be 
asked that judgment be suspended till all 
the facts are known. Butit is time they 
were known. Delay in this matter jn- 
volves peril, and is injurious to our com- 
mon cause. Silence is viewed as equiva- 
lent to assent. We can appreciate the 
disposition to deal tenderly with a young 
man whose face, men believe, is turned 
toward the light We would ‘‘receive” 
such a one, weak as yet in faith, and not 
wotry him with ‘‘doubtful disputation.” 
But there are other ways of doing this 
besides approbating him to preach a gos- 
pel| whose fundamental principle, whose 
very vital truths, he even deniea. 


Au order to prohibit slogging, with cer- 
tain conditions quite satisfactory, has 
been introduced in the Board of Super- 
visors in this city, with the recommend- 
ation from the Board, as a committee of 
the whole, that it pass. But when it 
came up for final passage, a week ago, 
on motion, it was postponed for ninety 
daye, the reasons as follows: ‘‘This order 
involves changes in the law of this mu- 
nicipality that may b2 fraugbt with the 
gravest political consequences, and _ it 
ought not to pass without thorough con- 
sideration by all the members of the 
Board. Iam desiroue of hearing from 
the other side of the house in relation to 
the advisability of enacting it into law.” 
The} one Democratic member of the 
Board was absent on leave, East. And so 
our jeleven Republican Supervisors de- 
cling to pass this order on the plea that 
such action ‘‘may be fraught with the 
gravest political consequences,” and be- 
cause they want to hear ‘‘from the other 
side|of the house.” The petition for the 
passage of an order against slogging was 
sigaed by a large number of our best citi- 
zens, Several of them, with the Chief 
of Polic? and two of his captains, advo- 
cated its passage before the committee. 
Leading newspapers strongly urged it. 
And) this is the result. At the present 
time it looks as though the danger of 
losing the sloggers’ votes to the Republi- 
cau party had tabled the order. Such 
timidity is contemptible. The great body 
of our best citizens are earnestly opposed 
to this brutal business. And the officials 
who act for the best interests of the city 
will receive their support, but those who 
cater to the bad elements, and fall down 
before the sloggers, will be left, no mat- 
ter what honored name they bear. Grav- 
est political consequences may result from 
the failure to pases this order. The men 
of worth and of wealth, and of hard pro- 
ductive labor, who give character and 
credit to our city, will band them-elves 
together against this dictation of the idle 
and the dissolute. Party lines must be 
ignored when the party ceases to assert 
the principles of good order and good 
government. 


We have received the ‘‘ Report of the 
American Marathi Mission, for the year 
1884; Pona: Printed at the Orphanage 
Press.’’ From the midst of what was 
once ‘‘heathenism”’—say, a half-century 
ago—this pamphlet comes. It consists 
of seventy-five pages, and is well gotten 
up. | Twenty different topics receive at- 
tention. ‘*The Year,’’ ‘‘Synopsis of the 
Mission,’’ ‘‘The Churches,’’ ‘‘Self-eup- 
port of Churches,’’ ‘*Personal Notes,” 
Theological Seminary,” ‘Work 

L, 


among the Women,” ‘‘The Miesion High 
Scho are among the topics. Sub- 
ecriptions are solicited for the Dryano- 
daya, a weekly Anglo-Marathi paper of 
sixteen royal-octavo pages, which has 
just completed its forty-third year. (So, 
it is few years older than THE PaciFic. ) 
The mission publishes, aleo, a young 
people’s montbly, which is called the 
Balbodh Mewa. The names of fourteen 
issionaries, with postoffice addresses, 
inted on the cover. We wieh that 
‘‘missions’’ would send us their 
rts,’’ and tbat reports like this 
could) reach all Christian households. 
We need to get, more and more, into the 
inside of all missionary operations. 


>? 


The platform of the Republican party 
in Ohio in the present canvass condemns 
the Democratic party for overthrowing 
the Scott law, and, while silent on the 
question of constitutional prohibition, 
demands ‘‘the enactment of such legis- 
lation as will give us the most practical 
and efficient measures for the regulation 
and taxation of the liquor traffic attain- 
able under the Constitution.” It indi- 
cates that that party in Qhio believes 
that the liquor question cannot be 1g 
nored. 


The General Association of Oregon 
and Washington met at Forest Grove 
June 18th, and continued in session four 
days. Our promised report has not come 
to hand, much to our disappvintment. 
If received, we shall be glad to give it 1D 
full to! our readers next week. 


The Jewish Chronicle says: ‘‘The ele- 
vation of Sir Nathaniel de Rothschild to 
the peerage sheds luster upon the entire 
Jewish community. The creation of the 
first Jewish peer is one of the most 8ig- 


nificant acts of Mr. Gladstone.” 


Is it true | 
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WEDNESDAY, 1, 1885. ] 


THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ome Missionary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 
A Round $6,000. 


The Saratoga meetings are over. The 
papers of the secretaries, the annual ser- 
mon, the resolutions and some of the 
speeches have been printed and spread 
broadcast. The speakers, singers, and 
the large crowds that gathered to hear 
them, are gone, some east, some west, 
ome north, some south, scattered from 
pcean to ocean. It was a great meeting. 
What of it ? Over $400,000, a sum 
larger than ever received in any previous 
ear of its history, was given to the So- 
ciety for its year’s work of home evan- 
elization. Half a million is the least 
needed and asked for the work of the 
Gociety in the coming year. Half a mill- 
‘on has been needed for years. The need 
ig born not of Saratoga effervescence or 
enthusiasm, not of eloquent reports and 
apeeches, but of wants, needs, destitu- 
tions, dangers and emergencies, that stand 
‘) with the permanence and advance of 
the kingdom of Christ in its conflict with 
the kingdom and powers of darkness. 
The appeal has come to the churches year 
after year. It comes again. It must 
seeds come. Now for the response. ‘*Thy 
kingdom come”’ is our first answer, It 
‘sfrom the heart to the lip. It is the 
goul, heart and spirit saying yes to all of 
duty and obligation involved in the peti- 
tion, Our next is the silver and the gold. 
How much? It may be but two mites; 
it may be our thousands. ‘‘Such as I 
have give I to this kingdom of God among 
men.’ It must not be less than that; 
according as God has prospered us or 
made us able must be our measure. 


QCalifornia and Nevada is our field, in 
our way of local work. To push it we 
are encouraged to expect some $18,000 
from the parent Society in addition to 
what can be raised in the field. Unless 
we receive $5,900 from our local church- 
es this year we shail fall behind. It was 
some $4,900 that the churches contribut- 
ed last year. The demand for another 
year is for more. The schedule of she 
committee of the California Home Mis- 
sionary Society calls for a full $23,000. 
Less than that will work a strain on ev- 
ery home missionary church and field. 
The call is now fairly made for a full and 
round $6,000 from the friends and 
churches in California and Nevada. 
Three months of the year are gone al- 
ready. 


Religious Intelligence. 


— 


Pacific Coast. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Coagregational Associates will be held 
on Friday, July 3d, at 3:30 P.mM., at 
No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 

J. KE. Acer, Secretary. 


At the last meeting of the Monday 
Club Rev. John Kimball presented the 
anbject, ‘*The Licensing of Candidates at 
New Haven.’’ 


Rev. Spalding Witter of this city will 
introduce the subject at the Club next 
week—‘*The Reformative in Puvishment 
for Crime.”’ 


Rev. E. W. Bacon preached two ex- 
cellent sermons last Sabbath at the First 
church in this city. ‘*‘Loyalty to Christ” 
was the evening topic. 


Rev. Dr. Beckwith of the Third 
church continues rasticating at Saratoga, 
and aleo supplying the pulpit of our Church 
there, whilst its pastor, Rev. W. H. 
Cross, is filling the Doctor’s pulpit at the 
Third church in this city. 


At Bethany church Rev. W. C. Pond 
preached in the morning on ‘‘ Walking 
with God.” At night, the seventh 
lecture in the series on ‘*The Bethany 
Confession of Faith,” was delivered, the 


special theme being ‘‘The Resurrection of 
Christ.”’ 


Dr. C. D. Barrows and family sailed 
from Quebec on Saturday last, in the 
steamship Parisian, for Europe. We 
wish them a ‘‘bon voyage” and a speedy 
returo. 


‘Faith in Christ—The Remedy for all 
Trouble’ was Chaplain Rowell’s theme 
at the Mariners’ church. At night the 
subject was ‘‘The Resurrection of Life 
and the Resurrection of Damnation.” 
Several hopeful conversions were report- 


ed in the work connected with this 
church. 


Rev. Dr. Stratton filled the pulpit of the 
First church, Oakland, again last Sab- 
bath. Hie evening theme was ‘‘Heaven,” 
and special reference was made in the eer- 
mou to the recent and greatly lamented 
death of that good man and earnest 
Christian, Professor H. B. Norton of the 
State Normal School. 


“Christ’s Ministry was to Save Rather 
than to J udge’’ was Professor Mooar’s 
at Plymouth-avenue church, Oak- 

nd, 

‘Faith Resting in the Power of God’’ 
was Rev. Geo. Morris’ subject at Crock- 
ett. ‘The Love of God’? was the even- 
ing theme, a sermon repeated by special 
request, 

“Jesus the Bread of Life’ was the 
topic of discourse at Port Costa. 

The Auburn church has granted its pas- 
tor, Rev. W. B. Winn, a vacation of 
four weeks. Pastor Winn and his wife 
will camp during this time in the wildest 
of the Sierras, ‘*The Meadows,”’ 
where trout and deer are abundant. 


The subject at South Vallejo last Sab- 
at _,moraing was ‘Salvation of the 
— (Jer. iii:23), and ‘*The Divine 
‘mp of Revelation” in the evening 
(Ps, exix: 105). 
OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 
Very complimentary 
And appreciative resolutions have been 
Passed by the Central Tabernacle church | 


on the retirement of Rev. Dr. Chapman 
from the associate pastorate. The 
First church, Oakland, recently gave 
one of their characteristic receptions to 
their former pastor, Rev. Dr. Eells and 
his wife. Rev. Dr. Joho Hemphill is 
here on his way for a vacation trip to the 
Hawaiian I-linds. 


MeruHopist.— Rev. J. B. Hill has 
been in Willett, rides out every day and 
is improved in health. | 


= 


W.C. T. U. 


WHAT ONE WOMAN CAN DO. 


**The leaven which was hid in the measure 
of meal.” 

One year ago last April Mrs. Henri- 
etta Skelton came from the East into the 
State of California, and, like leaven, hid 
herself ix the midst of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, and, true 
to her calling, has faithfully labored until 
this present time, with great good result- 
ing from her work. But we wish partic- 


ary Ist. During the past six monthe 
Mrs.Skelton has begun to see the fruit 
of her labors ripening for use, and the 
leaven from her has gone out into the 
bearts of hundreds of mothers and sisters, 
until she now begins to see the whole 
lamp lift its head, bursting the bars 
which has so long kept loyal-hearted 
women quiet concerning the great evil of 
intemperance. 

Four counties, aside from San Francis- 
co, have been organized under her super- 
vision, for which she has held 164 meet- 
ings, adding 502 members to the W. C. 
T. U. of California. 

Besides this work, Mrs. Skelton has 
been of invaluable service in our city of 
San Francisco, having spoken in sev- 
eral of the leading churches upon 
the ‘*Aims and Onjects of the Un- 
ion,” inspiring our wives and mothers 
with the great necessity of active Chris- 
tian temperauce work. Two new Unions 
have already been organized, one in the 
Bush-street M. E. church from the West- 
ern Addition; also one at the north side, 
in the Powell-street M. E. church. One 
more is soon to be added. The 15th of 
June the ladies of the Western Addition 
assembled in the Bush-street M. E. 
cburch, and organized with the following 
officers and members: Mrs. Emily Pitt 
Stevens, President; Mrs. I. C. Bates, 
First Vice-President; Mrs. L. M. Pren- 
tice, Second Vice-President; Mrs. ‘Lina 
M. Austin, Recording Secretary; Mies 
Ella Henderson, Corresponding Secretary; 
Mrs. S. Powell, Treasurer; Mrs. Emma 
Pow Smith, Superintendent of Evangeli- 
cal Work; Miss Lottie Pidge, Superin- 
tendent of Hygiene; Mrs. L. M. Pren- 
tice, Superintendent of Press Work; Mrs. 
M. McKewen, Superintendent of Litera- 
ture. Sustaining members-—- Mrs. M. 
Godhus, Mrs. H. Mahan, Mrs. W. C. 
Powell, Mra. Sarah Taylor, Mrs. Delia 
Corcoran, Miss Eliza West. Honorary 
members—Mr. A. R. Stephens, Mr. J. 
P. Davenport, Mr. Cbarles Henderson. 

The Local City Mission, which was or- 
ganized about six months ago by one of 
our most self-sacrificing and noble women, 
Mrs. Emma Pow Smith, whose labors 
have been indefatigable, and whose work 
speaks for itself, has been sustained by a 
few of our worthy Christian ladies and 
gentlemen, and consists of gospel service 
held weekly at the City and County 
Hospital and City Prison, two meetings 
weekly for gospel work among the multi- 
tude, school held afternoons and evenings 
for boys and girls, at which time they 
are instructed in gospel temperance; these 
meetings have been held at her rooms, 
810 Sansome street. The ladies connect- 
ed with this ‘“‘Local Mission’’ presented 
it to the Local Union No. 2, Western Ad- 
dition, W. C. T. U., last Thursday, 
which clothed this new child with matur- 
ity the day it was born. | 

Meetings are held every Thursday 
afternoon at 2:30 o’clock, and others are 
earnestly invited to join. 


Ignoring the Son. 


Epitors Paciric: The San Francisco 
Examiner of June 21at publishes a letter 
fiom the City of Mexico, written evident- 
ly by a Roman Catholic, giving a glow- 
ing account of the recent floral festival 
there in honor of the Virgin Mary. From 
this le:ter | copy the following extract, 
showing how completely that corrupt 
form of Christianity ignores the peculiar 
office of Christ as the mediator between 
God and man, and in its idolatrous wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary apparently for- 
gets the existence of the glorious second 
person in the holy Trinity: ‘‘There is uo 
more beautiful feature of the Catholic re- 
ligion than the adoration of the Virgin 
Mary, the mother of God. The supreme 
Father stands aloof, too great and sublime 
fur direct supplication. Mary, the wom- 
an, the mother, with buman experiences, 
and sympathy and love for mankind, 
quickened and intensified by virtue of 
her own glorious motherhood, becomes 
the mediator for sinning and suffering 
humanity.’ Surely, there is work to do 
for our Protestant missions in Mexico, 
where Mary is thus substituted for Jesus 
as the mediator. J. 


Vegetarian Banquet. 


Last Thursday evening a vegetarian 
banquet was held at 519 Clay street, this 
city, to celebrate the first annual anni- 
versary of the founding of the Food Re- 
form Association of the Pacific Coast. 
The evening was pleasantly spent by all 
present, and the well-flavored and nicely 
cooked vegetarian dishes seemed to make 
a very favorable impression on the minds 
of the meat-eating guesta. Speeches on 
food reform were made by several gentle- 
men who had made the matter a special 
study, and an appropriate poem was read 
by Mra. Tarrant Siddons, the founder of 
the society. The occasion was considered 
a success by those most deeply interest- 


jed. The officers of the society are as 


follows: President, Mr. O. G. Gardiner; 
Vice-President, Mrs. Webb; Secretary 


and Treasurer, Mrs. Tarrant Siddons. 


ularly to speak of her work since Janu- 


lands. 


Golden Wedding of Jeremiah Porter 
| and Whfe. 


There sat in the parlors of a handsome 
residence on Winder street, on Monday 
night, an aged couple, whose lives have 
been intricately intermingled with nearly 
every great project of Christian advance- 
ment for more than balf acentury. In 
the erect figure, quick step and beaming 
eye of the gentleman few would realize 
that they were gazing upon the pioneer 
Christian worker of the great metropolis 
of Illinois, the man who established the 
first church within the present confines of 
Chicago. No more would they realize 
that the sweet-faced lady, with hair un- 
touched by the froat of years, the partner 
of his well-spent life, was the founder of 
the first school for the education of youth 
established in that now great city. But, 
nevertheless, such is the case. Sur- 
rounded by loving relatives aud friends, 
the gold-n wedding of this venerable 


Porter of Chicago, was celebrated at the 
residence of their son, Mr. Edward W. 
Porter. There never was, perhaps, a 
similar anniversary celebrated in Detroit, 
where the reminiscences incident to the 
occasion had for their subject so long or 
varied a list of good works. Not only 
have Mr. and Mrs. Porter been prominent 
in the work of the Presbyterian Church 
at home, but they bave left the impress 
of their good deeds upon the people of 
nearly every part of the habitable world. 
The blacks and browns, the straight-hair- 
ed and the curly-haired, the almond-eyed 


under their influence. 

Mr. Porter was born in Hadley, Mass., 
in 1804, where his ancestors had lived 
for nearly two centuries. He was edu- 
cated at Hopkins Academy under the 
Rev. Dr. Dan. Huntington, and later 
entered the theological seminary at An- 
dover. At an early age he was ordained 
to preach, and was stationed at Fort 
Brady, Sault Ste. Marie, to do mission- 
ary work among the [ndians. Mr. and 
Mrs. Porter were married in Rochester, 
N. Y., by the Rev. Tryon Edwards, fa- 
ther of Dr. Fitzhue Edwards of this city. 
Mra. Porter’s maiden name was Eliza 
Chappel, who, while yet a young girl, 
was engaged as a teacher among the In- 
dians at Mackinac. 


THE GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY. 


The parlors of the Porter residence 
were beautifully decorated for the occa- 


M. Ferry. The guests were received by 
Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Porter, Mr. James 
W. Porter and Mrs. Judge 3S. Williams 
of Chicago. Among the invited guests 
were Mrs. E ©. Goble and Miss Rose 
Bryan of Chicago, Mrs. Sophia Williams 
of Minneapolis, the Rev. O. C. Thomp- 
son, Dr. and Mrs. Ramsay, Dr. and Mrs. 
Washburn, the Rev. and Mrs. C. T. 
Allen, the Rev. and Mra. Moses Smith, 
the Rev. and Mrs. C. E. Hurlbert, Miss 
A. H. Hurlbert, the Rev. William Dow, 


Ferry, Dr. and Mrs. L. Connor, Dr. W. 
G. Bean Mra. E. E. Wright, Mrs. Dr. 
Whiting, Mr. and Mrs. Philo Kneeland 
and Mrs. N. A. E Nutting and daugh- 
ter. Letters and telegrams of congratu- 
lation were received from Professor James 
King Newton of Oberlin College, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. W. Ames of Buffalo, the 
Hon. Chester Holcolm, Secretary of Le- 
gation at Pekin, China, the Rev. Dr. 
Judson Smith of the American Board of 
Missions, Boston, and their children in 
China, Dr. Henry D. Porter and Mary 


THE REV. MOSES SMITHS ADDRESS, 


After congratulations had been’ ex- 
changed, the Rev. Moses Smith delivered 
the following address: 

Dear Friends: Words fail to express 
the happiness afforded me in being al- 
lowed to share in this delightful anniver- 
sary. Allusion has just been made to 
the eightieth birthday just past. Four- 
score years take. us back before the 
American Board began to be, and when 
our country was in its infancy. Mr. Por- 
ter was graduated from Williams Col- 
lege before the American Home Mission- 
ary Society was organized. He was 
playing under the old elms of Hadley 
when ‘‘the hay-stack prayer-meeting’’ 
was being held at Williamstown, and the 
first missionaries were sailing for India. 
He was an alumnus of Princeton, was 
ordained a home missionary, and com- 
missioned to that most distant frontier, 
Sault Ste. Marie, while Michigan waa a 
Territory, and had but twelve missionarics 
laboring on its area. When he passed 
Detroit in October, 1831, he found here 
an infant city of some 2,250 souls, and 
he preached in one of the four Protestant 
churches. When in 1833 he went to 
Chicago, he found only a trading post of 
300 people, where are now 700,000. He 
organized in 1834 the first Protestant 
church in that metropolis of hundreds of 
churches and six or eight theological sem- 
inaries. With Mrs. Porter, who organ- 
ized the first Christian schools in northern 
Michigan and in Chicago, he gave thirty 
years of the prime of his life to the home 
mission churches of the broad interior; 
and then, as if renewing their youth, 
they followed the stars and stripes south- 
ward and westward, until in Louisiana 
and Texas, in Indian Territory, New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, in almost 
every State and Territory from the Old 
Bay State to California, from the lakes 
to the gulf, they have preached to white 
men and black men, to Indians and Chi- 
nese, the gospel of God; and, as if this 
had been a little work, with their own 
hands to lay enduring foundations in so 
many places, God has enabled them to 
reach out through their children and an- 
swer that prayer of Mr. Porter’s mother, 
that he might be a missionary to other 
And now, for this well-nigh a 
score of years, the great Chinese Empire 
has been included in their family field, 
two sons in America representing two 
leading denominations (one in 
and one in Detroit) and ason and daugh- 


ter conspicuously representing them in 


/now, a8 the shadows begin to lengthen, 


couple, the Rev. and Mrs. Jeremiah | 


and the Mexican, have all been brought | 


sion with flowers, the present of Mr. D. 


Mr. and Mrs. D. M. Ferry, Madame 


| possible, and send to the Department the 


tions having to be answered. 


China. Nor is this all. From their care 
and training a beautiful cluster of shining 
ones have already: entered the home on 
high. Not often, dear friends, is it al- 
lowed two united hearts and lives to join 
the first and the last of such a century, 
to bind not merely the East and West, 
the North and South of this land, but to 
unite in your own family America and 
China, both earth and heaven. And 


may the gilding of the western sky grow 
richer and mellower, until with no dim-. 
ming of light you tread the golden streets 
from which they go no more out forever. 


FITTING REMINDERS. 


Mr. E. W. Porter then addressed his 
parents in behalf of the children, briefly 
and eloquently, when the father arose 
and responded in touching language to 


Porter, after which the gathering joined 
in singing a hymn. | 

Although presents had been specially 
prohibited, the numerous friends and rel- 
atives of the aged couple could not be re- 
strained from expressing their regard and 
appreciation in this form. Amovg those 
received was an eider-down quilt from a 
daughter in China, the pattern being 
skillfully wrought in the Chinese charac- 
ters representing longevity and felicity; 
a cameo portrait of the father from one of 
his sons; a birthday scroll from the na- 
tive Christians of a village io Shantung 
province, and an old-gold needle-case 
from Mrs. Tank of Green Bay. The ex- 


joyed by all present. | 

Although Mr. Porter is eighty-one years 
old and Mrs. Porter seventy-eight, they 
have by no means outlived their useful- 
ness. They are now actively engaged 
among the colored péople of the South, 
and only last winter succeeded iu estab- 
lishing their second Sabbath-school in 
ie Texas. — Detroit Post, June 
17th. 


Washington Letter. 


WASHINGTON, June 22, 1885. 


The week at the Capital has not been 
uninteresting because devoid of sensa- 
tion. There has been a succession of 
entertaining local events, and as many 
official appointments and disappointments, 
promotions, reductions, changes and dis- 
missals as in any week since the Govern- 
ment has changed heads. © 
Administration is nearly four months old, 
and while there is no indication of the 
domination of Confederate Brigadiers in 
Washington, the situation is intensely 
interesting to the observant and thought- 
ful, There have been many changes in 
the management of public affairs in the 
last few months, and there will be many 
more. The most cheerful fact to note is 
a reduction of the running expenses of 
the Government in all of the executive 
departments. In some iustances these 
reductions have been small, but a good 
beginning has been made, and promises 
of greater things are made for the future. 
The Treasury Department has taken the 
lead in cutting down expenses in its va- 


have been removed since the 20th of 
March. The average per diem pay of 
these persons was $4, making a saving 
of $1,200 per day to‘the Government. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has a list 
of the varions revenue districts, with the 
number of revenue officers in each, and 
the number which it is thought possible 
to dispense with. Letters are written to 
the Collectors of Internal Revenue aeking 
them to reduce their force as much as 


names of the most inefficient men. If 
this hint is not heeded, the Department 
sends agents into the district to examine 
into the matter and decide how many can 
be dispensed with. 

The President and his Cabinet are still 
oppressed with work, and” their offices 
are thronged with place-hunters, To 


those who see how ciosely they are be-}| 


sieged, and how their official duties en- 
croach upon their necessary hours of rest 
and recreation, it seems almost marvelous 
that they do not succumb physically. 
But Mr. Cleveland is perhaps the hard- 
est-worked man of the new Administra- 
tion, and he bears no trace of physical 
exhaustion. As he stood on the southern 


Saturday afternoon, and looked down 
smilingly upon five thousand people who 
gat, stood or promenaded through the 
White Houee grounds, while the Marine 
band was playing, he was the personifi- 
cation of robust health and sale nature. 
The President’s face is rather coarser 
looking than his portraits represent, but 
it is full of intelligence and geniality. 

There have been some interesting civil- 
service examinations here during the 
week. Over one hundred candidates 
were examined for positions as Postoffice 
inspectors, out of which only thirty-six 
will be selected. Nine hours were occu- 
pied in the examination, about fifty ques- 
Some of 
the applicants were taken sick, and were 
unable to go through the ordeal. Among 
other things, each candidate was required 
to write out a personal description of 
some person, and Commissioner cae 
was selected for the sketch. He posed, 
and the trembling candidates gazed at 
him for a few minutes and began to 
write. Some of them saw his profile, 
others had a full-face view. Some could 
not discern any more than the back of 
his head, others could get any sort of a 
view they wanted. It was cruelly in- 
sinuated that all saw his feet, Dr. 
Gregory was much interested in reading 
what each of the would-be detectives 
think of him. Hehas a complete and 
varied collection of himself. The pict- 
ures will doubtless be preserved among 
the archives of the Commission, so that 
future ages will know one of the commis- | 
sioners as painted in words, 


Rev. Dr. Jobn Hall has been elected 
Chancellor of the University of the City 


the remarks made by Mr. Smith and Mr. | 


ercises of the evening were heartily en- | 


The new] 


rious bureaus. In the Internal Revenue | 
service alone three hundred employes | 


portico of the executive mansion last | 


of New York. — 
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_ The Royal Baking Powder possesses a peculiar mer- 


it that is not possessed by any other leavening agent. 
It provides bread, biscuit, cake, muflins, or rolls which 


may be eaten when hot without inconvenience by per- 


sons of the most delicate digestive orga 


s. With most 


persons it is necessary that bread raised with yeast 


should lose its freshness or become stale before it can 


be eaten with safety. The same distressing results fol- 


low from eating biscuit, cake, pastry, et 


., raised by the 


cheap, inferior baking powders that contain lime, alum, 


or other adulterants. 


The hot roll an 


muffin, and the 


delicious hot griddle cakes, raised by) Royal Baking 


Powder, are as wholesome and digestible as warm soup, 


meat, or any other food. 


Another greatly superior quality 


Royal Baking Powder is 


ossessed by the 
that by which the preser- 


vation of important elements of the flour is effected in 
raising the bread by the mechanical operation of the gas 


without fermentation. 


Yeast, and all |baking powders 


that produce the leavening gas by fermentation, as is 


well known, destroy a portion of the n 
of the flour, and particularly those whi 


tritive elements 


ch are the most 


healthful and the greatest aids to a perfect assimila- 
tion of the food. The Royal Baking Powder, while 
perfectly leavening, retains without change or impair- 
ment all those elements which were intended by nature, 


when combined in our bread, to make 


“« staff of life.” 


it literally the 


No leavening agent or baking powder, except the 


Royal Baking Powder possesses these 


great qualifica- 


tions. 
= 


PrOk. CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Birth | 


Humors, for allaying Itching, Burning and In- 
flammation, for curing the first symptoms of Ecze- 
ma, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scall Head, Scrofula, and 
other inherited skin and blood diseases, CUTICURA, 
the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, an ex- 
quisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 
RESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold everywhere. 
Price, CUTICURA, 50c; SOAP, 25c; RESOLVENT, $1. 
POTTER DRUG & CHEMICAL CO,, Boston. 

8@"Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


The Stenograph 


A SHORTHAND 


Writing Machine 


Rapid, Accurate, 
Simple. 


It can be learned in one-third the time ths 
pencil systems require. All its work is uni- 
form, and mechanically exact. Its use is pleas- 
ant, and does not strain the eyes, hands or body. 
It can be operated in the dark, as well as in the 
light. It can be u-ed upon the lap in a public 
as-embly, without attracting,notice. The writ- 
ing of one operator can easily be read by anoth- 
er. Weclaim that we have in the Stenograph 
a system of shorthand as rapid as anv other; 
the most exact and uniform, the least tiresome 
in practice, and by far the most easily and 
quickly learned. 

Price of Stenograph, $50.00. 

This includes the machine, the handsome lea- 
ther and plush case, two rolls of paper, and 
FULL INSTRUCTION in the school, or correspond- 
ence to non-residents. Come and make a trial, 
or address G. Wickson &Co , 


0S"-REMOVED to 38 California St., 8. F. 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


For schools and Sunday-schools, temper- 
ance, musical and other meetings and insti- 
tutes. For all Ditson & Co. publish very 
superior New Music Books. 


OR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. That most suc- 
_ cessful Sunday-school song book, SONG 
WORSHIP (35 cents), by Emerson and Sher- 
win, and also the perfectly charming picture 
song book for infant classes, FRESH FLOW- 
ERS (25 cents), by Emma Pitt. 


OR HIGH SCHOOLS. The unrivaled 

SONG. GREETING (60 cents), by L. O. 

Emerson. QGcod instructions and the best of 
part songs. 


OR COMMON SCHOOLS. The well-known 
and favorite collection of school songs, 
SONG BELLS (50 cents), by L. O. Emerson. 


OR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. The best of 
little song books, gay with pictures, and 
sweet with nice poetry and music, GEMS FOR 


LITTLE SINGERS (30 cents), by Emerson 
and Swayne. 
Mailed, post free, at retail ‘price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
O. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


QUICK TIME 


Eastern and European cities via the Great 
Transcontinental, All-Rail Routes. 


South 


AND CHEAP FARES! 


Emigrant Trains make 
ctions with the several 


Daily Express an 
prompt conn 


connecting at 
NEW YORE 


The Several Lines of Steamers to all 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 


in person can secure choice of routes. etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS 


NEVADA, CAL ORNIA AND TEXAS 


reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Minis, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. R., Jerome Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. RB. R., San Francisco, or 


H, B. Anprews, Land Commissioner of G. 
H.& 8. A. Ry., Antinio, Tex. 
A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 


—( )— 
HOT MINERAL SPRINGS 


O THE HIGHLY CURATIVE PROPER- 

ties of these waters and the charms of the 

place is added an elegant and capacious swim- 
ming bath. 


These waters purify the blood, and refresh, 
renew and restore the whole system. They 
cure Rheumatism, Sciatica, Dyspepsia, Erysip- 
elas, Kidney and Liver Diseases, Chronic Diar- 
rhea, Paralysis and Pulmonary Complaints in 
early stages. The 
cases Of Malaria, Chi!l and Ague Fever. 
afford magical selief in cases of Nervousness, 
Sleeplessness and General Debility. 


Visitors leave San Francisco at 8 a. m. for St. 
Helena, thence by ae stage (Sundays except- 
ed), arriving at the Htnas at5 p.m. For pam- 
phiet, containing analysis and cures, address 
WM. H. LIDELL, Proprietor, Lidell P. O., 
Napa Oo., Cal. 


W. H. Tritton. Jas. CARROLL. 


Carroll & Tilton, 


— DEALERS 1N — 


CLOTHING! 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET. 


CAPS, 


| Opposite Powell, *e San Francisco 


the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 


waters are a specific in 
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WEDNEsDaY, JuLy 1, 


Children’s Department. 


BABY’S DREAM. 


Baby is sleepy, and her bowl of pap 

Lies quite untasted in her lap; 

With her eyelids closed and nodding head, 
"Tis time the darling was in bed. 


The baby dreams, as all babies will, 
And thinks her feet are running still, 
Over the meadow, down by the brook, 
Or resting in some shady nook. 


Calling old Rover, the dear old dog, 

Away they start to see the frog 

Who gives a dance on the grassy lawn, 
Where crowds have gathered since the dawn. 


‘‘Bow—wow,” says Rover, ‘‘sit on this log. 
Just keep your dress from neighbor Hog; 

He forgot to clean his shoes to-day, 

And lost his hat off on the way. 


*‘Old Tabitha Cat sits on your right. 
Her eye is blackened by a fight.” 
‘*‘Mew-ew, my dear, ’tis only a sty. 
You make my heart ache fit to cry. 


‘‘How can you say such things of a friend? 
If Thomas were here to defend 

He could scratch your ears and pull your tail, 
And make you sing a dreadful wail.”’ 


‘Don’t talk so loud,” said the little Mouse. 
‘‘They’li hear you at the Rabbit’s house. 
Kind Lady Rabbit is sick in bed 

With mumps—so bad she’s nearly dead. 


‘‘Grandfather Hare sat up the whole night, 
Roastirg onions with all his might, 

Putting them hot on her swollen cheek, 
Only helping to make her shriek. 


‘Doctor Humbug is there with his lance, 
To bleed her, if he gets a chance. 

Then, Miss Bantam Hen will stay a day, 
Unless her life should pass away.” 


‘*This is no time to talk of sorrow; 

Can’t you wait until to-morrow? 

You have heard my name—Sir Bull Dog 
Growl, 

Well known to all by tooth and jowl. 


‘Tf there is any one who wants to talk 
On subjects sad, just take a walk. 

I am here to dance, and dance I will! 
Now, who will help a set to fill?” 


At this up sprang Master Squirrel Gray, 
And with the Mousie waltzed away, 
Very closely followed by the Pig, 

Who asked the Hog to dance a jig. 


The yellow Canary gave a trill, 

And said, ‘‘Let’s form a grand quadrille.” 
The Sparrow chose the white Cockatoo, 
The Linnet brought the Bird in Blue. 


The Cat, with a bandage on her eye, 
A step or two was bound to try; 
She held her tail up under her arm, 
To keep it safely from all harm. 


The fat Monkey would not be outdone, 
So he danced with Bull Dog, just for fun. 
The Cricket played on his small fiddle— 
‘‘All hands round, hey diddle diddle!” 


Such a grand time, and such a big noise! 
It rivaled half a dozen boys! 

Rover joined in, and our baby, too; 

She could not help it—-now, could you? 


How long she danced she could never tell; 
But one thing sure—at last she fell, 
Which woke her up with a sudden start, 
Her friends all gone and sad her heart. 
Work. 


An Exile’s Escape. 


Several years ago a Russian gentle- 
man, whom I met at the house of a 
friend in Paris, told me he had been an 
exile in Siberia, and had also visited 
America. ‘‘I went from Siberia to 
America,” said he, with a smile, ‘‘and 

ou may infer that I went without the 
mperor’s permission.’’ 

‘Of course, I understand,” replied I, 
**that you escaped from captivity.” 

*‘Quite right,” said he. ‘‘And I will 
tell you how it was. 

**T was charged with being concerned 
in a Nibilist conspiracy,” he continued, 
‘but whether the charge was true or 
false is of no consequence at present. I 
was sentenced to fifteen years’ exile in 
the province of Yakutsk, and was im- 
mediately started with a party of about 
fifty prisoners of all grades and kinds. 
We went by railway from St. Petersburg 
to Nijni Novgorod, then by steamboat to 
Kazan and Perm, and from Perm we 
walked over the Ural mountains to 
Ekaterineburg. Some of the prisoners 
were in fetters and others were not; I 
was one of the former, and carried five 
pounds of iron chains that extended from 
each ankle to my waist, where they were 
fastened to aniron belt. With this en- 
cumbrance it was out of the question for 
me to think of running away. All who 
were fettered were obliged to wear their 
irons day and night, and every time a 
prisoner moved in his sleep the chaine 
clanked horribly. 

‘*We traveled in all but the very worst 
weather, and slept at the stations which 
are stretched along the road at intervals 
of about fifteen miles, The stations are 
horribly dirty, and there is nothing but 
the bare floor to sleep upon, but we were 
so weary when night came that any sort 
of couch was welcome. Cabbage, soup 
and barley, with black bread and an oc- 
casional piece of meat, composed our 
food, and there was generally enough of 
it. 

‘“‘Thé object of exile is to provide a 
population for Siberia, and consequently 
the government has no object in starving 
a prisoner on his way to excute his sen- 
tence. 

“*T was six months in reaching my des- 
tination, a small village a hundred miles 
from Yakutsk, and five thousand miles 
from St. Petersburg. The governor al- 
lotted me a piece of land, gave me tools 
for cultivating the ground and building a 
house, and told me I would be supplied 
with provisions once a week for three 
years. At the end of that time I was ex- 
pected to have my land under cultiva- 
tion, and must support myself. I could 
also catch fish in the rivers, and bunt for 


' game in the forests, but under no circum- 


stances must I fail to report once a week 
to the Starosta, or Say man of the set- 
tlement. 

The village contained a dozen houses, 
all occupied by exiles like myself. They 
were all without education or refinement, 
and, therefore, I could not obtain much 
companionship from them, but they show- 
ed the most kindly spirit, and gave me 


sistance I built a small house, and they | 
showed me how to hunt and fish, and in 
a little while I was settled in my exile 
home. The government offered to bring 
my family to Siberia, but I declined the 
proposal; the wife and young children of 
an exile can always follow or accompany 
him at goverament expense, but they can- 
not return to Russia until his term of 
banishment bas expired. This is done 
in order that the exile may be contented 
in Siberia by having few or no ties to 
bind him to Europe. 

‘‘The first thoughts of a prisoner are 
always directed to securing his freedom, 
and I was no exception tothe rule. Not 
a day passed that I did not revolve in 
my mind the possibilities of an escape, 
and the means for accomplishing it. 

‘*] speedily abandoned all hope of go- 
ing to European Russia on account of 
the enormous distance that separated me 
from my home, and the almost sure 
detection that would follow if I succeed- 
ed in reaching home. Then I turned my 
thoughts eastward, and decided that I 
would escape in that direction, but it 
was more than two years before I could 
execute my plan. 

**T developed a great fondness for 
hunting and trapping, and when I secur- 
ed a particularly nice piece of game I pre- 
sented it to the Starosta. 

‘One day I told the Starosta I had 
found the traces of an unusually large 
sable, and hoped to secure the animal 
very soon. Early the next morning I 
left everything as usual in my hut, and 
made the circuit of my traps; then I 
started in a northeasterly direction across 
the hills that bordered the valley of the 
river where our village lay. | 

‘*While I was hurrying along with no 
thought except that of my newly gained 
freedom, a bend in the hill brought me 
face to face with Starosta! 

‘‘*Where are you going, little broth- 
er?’ said he. 

‘*I tried my best to appear calm, as I 
answered that I had atrap in that di- 
rection, and wanted to visit it. 

‘¢ ¢] will go with you,’ said he. 

‘*] was ina dilemma! [I had no trap 
there, and what to doIdid not know, 
but I soon hit upon a plan. 

‘*It was in the spring of the year, and 
there were holes in the ice on the streams. 
In crossing the stream I managed to fall 
into the water, and was wet to the skin. 
After soundly rating me for my careless- 
ness, the Starosta abandoned the idea of 
going to the trap, and ordered me to go 
home and dry my garments, of which I 
had but one suit. 

‘‘] waited another week, meanwhile 
setting two or three traps in localities 
that would give an excuse for long 
journeys in the direction of freedom. The 
next time I started I had better fortune, 
and got safely away. I felt that the 
Starosta had not suspected my intentions, 
and would not be alarmed about my dis- 
appearance for at least a fortnight; more-. 
over, he might think that I had fallen 
into the water again and been drowned. 

‘*When night came I was a good thirty 
miles away from my village. Not dar- 
ing‘ to light a fire, I passed the night 
very comfortably, after making my sup- 
per on some crusts of bread I had brought 
in my pocket, and the raw flesh of a 
partridge I had knocked down with a 
stick. | 

‘For fifteen days I was alone in the 
wilderness of Siberia, living upon the 
birds, which I killed with my bow or 
caught in snares. On the fifteenth day 
the birds were more shy than they had 
been, and I knew I was approaching a 
native camp. Sure enough, before sun- 
set I descried a column of smoke which 
led me directly toa village of Tungu- 
sians, the aboriginals that inhabit the re- 
gion bordering on the Arctic ocean, and 
wander from place to place in search of 
pasturage for their vast herds of rein- 
deer. | 

**Some of them knew a few words of 
Russian, and partly by conversation and 
partly by signs, I told them I was the 
only survivor of aship that had been 
wrecked on the coast of the Arctic ocean. 
Ships have been lost there at different 
times, and my story was _ plausible 
enough; luckily, the absence of a com- 
mon language saved me from a trouble- 
some cross-examination. I asked them 
to take me to a Russian settlement, but 
to my great joy they were not going to 
one at present. They were intending to 
pass the summer on the shore of the 
Arctic ocean, and would start for it the 
very next day. 

**My ekill with the bow and arrow se- 
cured their friendship, and I was allowed 
to travel with them, and soon to join their 
tribe. Pretending to be one of them, 1 
adopted their dress of deerskins and 
threw away my old clothing, as it might 
lead to my detection in case we encoun- 
tered any Russian explorers. I wore my 
hair in Tungusian fashion and stained my 
skin, so as to resemble my new friends 
as much as possible, though I could not 
flatten my face nor turn my eyes up at 
the corners in true Tungusian style. 

**It was two months from the time I 
met these aboriginals before we reached 
the Arctic ocean; we made our camp 
close to a summer village of Chuckchees, 
the people inhabiting that part of Siberia 
near Behring’s straits. With some of 
the Tungusians I visited the Chuckchee 
village, but soon returned in great alarm. 
Ihad met two Russian traders in the 
village, and was consequently fearful of 
detection. One of them spoke to me in 
Russian, but I stared at him with an ex- 
pression of ignorance, and replied with a 
few words of Tungusian. ; 

‘‘Three days after we formed our 
camp, I went out in the morming and 
saw something which brought my heart 
into my throat. An American whale 
ship was sailing along the coast, and not 
more than three miles from shore. 

“At the risk of being discovered by 
the Russian traders, I went again to the 
Chuckchee village, and persuaded the 
owner of a’baidar, or sealskin boat, to 


1609. 


was the astonishment of the crew when I 
hailed them in English, which I had 
learned in my youth, and asked to be 
taken on board. Drawing from my 
jacket the promised sable, and giving it 
to the owner of the baidar, I climbed the 
the side of the Annie Gibbs of New Bed- 
ford, and was soon face to face with her 
captain. 

‘‘Not daring to explain my real char- 
acter, I told the captain that I was the 
sole survivor of a German ship that had 
been crushed in the ice during the pre- 
vious summer. I offered to work my 
passage, and he readily accepted me, as 
he was short of men. The ship was 
very successful in catching whales, and 
had a full cargo of oil by the end of sum- 
mer. Then she went southward, and I 
was again in great peril, as the captain 
dropped into the harbor of Petropavlovsk, 
in Kamchatka, to take in a supply of 
water. Russian officers came on board 
and I thought I was recognized, but hap- 
pily it was not so;I was the most de- 
lighted man in the world when we sailed 
out again into the broad Pacific and steer- 
ed for San Francieco. | 

*‘As we dropped anchor in front of 
that city, I touched my cap to the cap- 
tain and told him I was an escaped Sibe- 
rian exile. | 

‘*He looked surprised, and stood un- 
able to speak for fully half a minute. 
Then, putting his hand in his pocket, he 
drew out two shining double eagles and 
gave themto me. ‘1 don’t want to know 
anything about it,’ said he, ‘as it might 
get me into trouble with the Russians. 
I took you for a shipwrecked German, 
and that’s what I believe you are.’ 


Siberia.” — Youth’s Companion. 


A Baby Eskimo Sharp-Shooter. 


One of the first toys that a little Eski- 
mo has is a small bow of whalebone or 
light wood; and sitting on the end of the 
snow bed he shoots his toy arrows, under 
the direction of his father or mother or 


| some one who cares to play with him, at 


something on the other side of the snow 
house. This is usually a small piece of 
boiled meat, of which he is very fond, 
stuck in a crack between the snow blocks; 
and if he hits it, he is entitled to eat it as 
a reward, although the little fellow sel- 
dom needs such encouragement to stimu- 
late him in his plays, so lonesome and 
long are the dreary winter days in which 
he lives buried beneath the snow. 

These toy arrows are pointed with pins; 
but he is also furnished with blunt ar- 
rows, and whenever some inquisitive dog 
pokes his head in the tgloo door, looking 
around for a steay piece of meat ora 
blubber to steal, the little Eskimo, if he 
shoots straight, will hit him upon the 
nose or head with one of the blunt arrows, 
and the dog will beat a hasty retreat. In 
this sense, the little Eskimo boy has 
plenty of targets to shoot at, for the zgloo 
door is nearly always filled with the heads 
of two or three dogs watching the baby’s 
mother closely; and if she turns her head 
or back for a moment, they will make a 
rush to steal something, and to get out 
as soon as possible, before she can pound 
them on the head. 

In these exciting raids of a half-dozen 
hungry dogs, the little marksman is liable 
to get, by all odds, the worst of the en- 
counter. He is too emall to be noticed, 
and the first big dog that rushes by him 
knocks him over; the next probably rolls 


him off the bed to the floor; another up- 


sets the lamp full of oil on him; and while 
he is reeking with oil, another big dog, 
taking him for a sealskin full of blubber, 
tries to drag him out, when his mother 
happens to rescue him, after she has acci- 
dentally pommeled him two or three 
times with the club with which she is 
striking at the dogs; and if it were not 
for his hideous yelling and crying, one 
would hardly know what he is, so cov-. 
ered is he with dirt, grease and snow. 
Thus the dogs occasionally have their re- 
venge on the young sharp-shooter. — 
From “The Children of the Cold,” by 
Ineutenant Frederick Schwatka, in St. 
Nicholas. 


Antiquity of Nursery Rhymes. 


Many of these have a very 
curious history, if it could only be traced. 
Some of them probably owe their origin 
to names distinguished in our literature; 
as Oliver Goldsmith, for instance, is sup- 
posed to have written such compositions. 
Dr. E. F. Rimbault gives us the fol- 
lowing particulars as to some of the well- 
known favorites: 

‘*Sing a Song of Sixpence” is as old as 
the sixteenth century. ‘‘Three Blind 
Mice’’ is found in a music-book dated 
‘*The Frog and the Mouse’’ was 
licensed in 1580. ‘‘Three Children Slid- 
ing on the Ice’’ dates from 1633. -‘‘Lon- 
don Bridge is Broken Down” is of un- 
fathomable antiquity. ‘‘Girls and Boys, 
Come Out to Play,” is certainly as old as 
the reign of Charles II, as is also ‘‘ Lucky 
Locked Lost Her Pocket,’’ to the tune 
of which the American song of ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle” was written. ‘‘Pussy Cat, 
Where Have You Been?’’ is of the age 
of Queen Bess. ‘‘Little Jack Horner’’ 
is older than the seventeenth century. 
‘*The Old Woman Tossed in a. Blanket” 
is of the reign of James II, to which mon- 
arch it is supposed to allude. 


A father was roaming his house, hunt- 
ing for a hammer not long since, and was 
getting out of patience. After inquiring 
of his boys—who, of course, knew nothing 
about it—his little Ruth, four years old, 
looked up into his face, and, beaming 
with a smile, said: ‘‘Pa,1 know where 
the hammer is.” He patted her on the 
head, and told her she was the smartest 
of the whole lot, and then asked her: 
‘‘Where is it, honey?’’ To which she 
replied: ‘‘Why, pa, it’s lost.” That 
settled it. 
Why is it dangerous to be out in 
spring? Because the grass has blades, 


the flowers pistils, the leaves shoot, and | 
the bullrushes out. 7 


all the help they could. With their as- | 


carry me to the ship, under promise of a 
fine sable skin when we returned. Great | 


‘‘And this was howl escaped from 


gift is small, take hold right there. 


Percy’s Peril. 


‘*You don’t dare to take a sail in that 
tub,” said Jim, one of three boys stand- 
ing beside a mill-pond. 

a tub isn’t made to sail in—ian’t a boat.” 

‘‘No, you don’t dare set your foot in 
the tub,’’ said Ned. 

‘‘What a coward!’’ cried Ned and Jim 
together. ‘‘You don’t dare! Mother's 
baby knows he don’t dare!” 

Percy could nor bear that. It is a pity 
he did not say to those rough boys, ‘‘l 
will not be ‘dared’ into doing wrong.” 
But rather than be laughed at he clamb- 
ered into the tub at the water’s edge. 
He did not try to get out when Jim and 
Ned pushed the tub from the shore. He 
meant to show how daring he was. The 
tub turned partly around, rocked for a 
moment, then the current drew it further 
out and down toward the mill-dam. 
Even Jim and Ned were scared when 
they saw what they had done. One wrong 
step led to another. The boys who had 
called Percy a coward were too cowardly 
to give an alarm. 
ed, they ran away as fast as they could. 
They told each other never, as long as 
they lived, to tell how little Percy was 


still, else the tub would have tipped over 
at once. He cried for help, but the noise 
of the falls was ten times louder than a 
child’s voice. He was nearing the mill- 
dam. Swifter and swifter the water bore 
him toward it. How he wished he had 
dared to do right. Oh, if he could only 
say good-by to his mother! 5 
The miller looked out of his window. 
He saw the tub and the child in it, sail- 
ing fast to his death. An instant more 
and there was no miller in the mill to pick 
up the bag that was spilling its grain on 
the floor. Down the bank and into his 
boat leaped the man. He struck the 
oars into the water, rowing fast and 
strong. Would he be able to save the 
boy? Loud shouts were heard now. 
Others had discovered the danger. Half 
the village was running toward the river. 
Some shouted to cheer the only man who 
could possibly do any good: ‘‘Hurrah, 
you'll have him yet! Now for it! Good! 
Hurrah! Hurrah!’ But it appeared 
more likely that boat and all would be 
hurled over the fall than the boy would 
be saved. Suddenly a glad shout arose. 
The tub did indeed go over the dam, but 
it was empty. Almost at the edge the 


boat, and the oars were bending again 
with their hard labor. It was all that 
the man could do to get the boat outside 
that fatal sweep of the waters. Every- 
body said it was a narrow escape. Little 
Percy’s face, when they gave him to his 
weeping mother, was nearly as white as 
the foam at the foot of the falls. He had 
learned a lesson he would never forget. 
What was it?—The Watchman. 


— 


| How to Take Hold. 
_ If we look, we shall find the handle of 


supposed. The mission fields of the 
world are thought to lie at great dis- 
tances, but it is a mistake. They are 
often in our office, our kitchen, by our 
fireside, in our hearts and consciences. 
There is no cottage room so private that 
it has no infinite relations with things far 
and wide. The first Sunday-school was 
a few ragged children gathered in out of 
the street and taught to read. If your 
Big 
things grow; they are not made. It is 
the bane of many lives that they wish to 
branch-before they have budded. Every 
little community, every hamlet, every 
home has its opportunities, where the 
wedge can enter or the seed be dropped. 
A better social tone can be introduced 
into a neighborhood by one person who 
takes hold in the right way. Sometimes 
it is by pulling down, sometimes it is by 
building up, sometimes by weeding and 
watering. Defects, ‘infirmities, limita- 
tions, often furnish a means of taking 


weaknees of man to his praise. Nothing 
ever goes so far as a loving or a true 
word, nothing ever vibrates so long as a 
true deed. 


as they ever were. They can come ont 


of kitchens and factories and work-shops. | 


There iz no point so low that a true soul 
standing upon it may not reach up to the 
whole of human consciousness, and what 
has been suffered and wept over in the 
contrite spirit may tingle as new life 
through the moral fiber of mankind.— 
Christian Register. 


Foote, the comedian, traveling in the 
west of England, dined one day at an 
inn. When the cloth was removed the 
landlord asked him how he liked his fare. 
‘*[ have dined as well as any man in 
England,” said Foote. ‘‘Except the 
mayor,’ cried the landlord. ‘‘I do not 
except anybody, whatever,” said he. 
**But you must!’’ screamed the host. 
wont!’ ‘You must!” At length 
the strife ended by the landlord (who was 
a petty magistrate) taking Foote before 
the mayor, who observed that it had been 
customary in that town for a great num- 
ber_of years always to ‘‘except the may- 
or,” and accordingly fined him a shilling 
for not conforming to ancient custom. 


Upon this decision Foote paid the shilling, 


at the same time observing that he 
thought the landlord the greatest fool in 
Christeadom—except the mayor. 


_Eweotrictry Farmine.—J. A. Barrel, 
of the National Agricultral Society of France 
anticipates that within thirty years as great 
a revolution will have been effected by elec- 
tricity as has been effected by steam in the 
last thirty. Among uses to which it has 
already been put for agricultral purposes, 
he mentions Defoy’s curb-bit for breaking 
horses, the electric seive used in mills, ex- 
periments of the eletric light used on plants, 
the Felix electric plows and saws—one a 
circular which cuts up whole trunks of trees 
into planks; the other a vertical saw which 
does the finest kind of work. Electricity is 
also employed successfully iu artificial in- 
cubation, and also for ‘‘trying’’ eggs. | 


Afraid of being blam- | 


drowned. Percy had the courage to sit: 


boy had been snatched from it into the’ 


vantage much nearer to us than we have | 


hold, because God so often turns the | 


Saints are as much needed |. 


San 


An English clergyman asked an uned- 
ucated si whether she liked his 
written or unwritten sermons the best. 


‘‘Why, I loike yo the best without the 
book, because yo keep saying the same 
thing over and over again, and that helps 
me to remember what | hear a good deal 
better.” He was a wiser man, and not 
quite so well satisfied with himself. 


Safeguard. 


The fatal rapidity with which slight 
Colds and Coughs frequently develop 
mto the gravest maladies of the throat 
and lungs, is a consideration which should 
impel every prudent person to keep at 
hand, as a household remedy, 2 bottle of 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. ; 

Nothing else gives such immediate relief 
and works so sure a cure in all affections 
of this class. That eminent physician, — 
Prof. F. Sweetzer, of the Maine Medical 
School, Brunswick, Me., says :— | 

“Medical science has produced no other ano- 
dyne expectorant so good as AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL. Itis invaluable for diseases of the 
throat and lungs.” 


The same opinion is expressed by the 
well-Lnown Dr. L. J. Addison, of Chicago, 
Ill., who says :— 

“T have never found, in thirty-five years of 
continuous study and practice of medicine, any 

reparation of so great value as AYER’S CHERRY 

CTORAL, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and lungs. It not only breaks up colds 
and cures severe coughs, but is more effective 
than anything else in relieving even the most 
serious bronchial and pulmonary affections.” 


AYER’S 


Cherry Pectoral 


Is not a new claimant for popular confi- 
dence, but # medicine which is to-day 
saving the lives of the third generation 
who have come into being since it was 
first offered to the public. 

There is not a household in which this 
invaluable remedy has once been in- 
troduced where its use has ever been 
abandoned, and there is not a person 
who has ever given it a proper trial 
for any throat or lung disease suscep- 
tible of cure, who has not been made 
well by it. 

AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL has, 
in numberless instances, curcd obstinate 
cases of chronic Bronchitis, Laryngitis, 
and even acute Pneumonia, and has 
saved many patients in the earlier stages 
of Pulmonary Consumption. It is a 
medicine that only requires to be taken in 
small doses, is pleasant to the taste, and is 
needed in every house where there are 
children, as there is nothing so good as 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL for treat- 

-— ment of Croup and Whooping Cough. 

These are all plain facts, which cen be 
verified by anybody, and should be re- 
membered by everybody. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectcrai, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


After thinking a few moments she said: | 


Real 
AND AUCTIONEER. 


HOMES BUILT TO SUIT ON EASY TERMS. 
LOANS NEGOTIATED AT LOW 
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bound in boards. Price 35 cts. by mail, postpaid ; $3. 

a dozen by express, Charges not prepaid. The 

Publishers will send a single sample co 

for examination to any address postpaid, on receipt 


ofthirty cents. SPECIMEN PAGES FRE 
PUBLISHED BY | 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Machinery— 

Dry house— 

Best Seasoned wood—Our lumber 

Buy from Manufacturer andsave half. 
Before buying send for papers. Free 
popular system. Agents wanted—Chi- 


test improv- 
ed Steam 
strongest by test—10,000 Pianos 
with all improvements: 1,000 Organs. 
cago to New Orleans. TT. MI. Antisell Piano 
Co., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San Francisco. 


Recipe and notes 
how to harmless- 
ly, effectually 
and rapidly cure 


obesity without 
semi-starvation dietary ,ete. European Mail, Oct. 24th, 
says: “Its effectis not merely to reduce the amount of 
fat, but by affecting the source of obesity to induce a 
radical cure of the disease. Mr. R. makes no charge 
whatever; any person,rich or poor, can obtain his work 
ageg “5 sending 6 cts. to cover postage to F.C. RUSSELL, 

-» Woburn House, Store St., Bedford Sq., London, Eng.”’ 


California Bible Society 


Has removed its Depository to 


No. 3 MONTGOMERY STREET., 


Where a fullline of the Publications of the 
American Bible Society is kept for sale and gra- 
tuitous distribution. 


Bibles, 30 Cents upward; Testaments, 5 
Cents. 


Books sold to the trade. No OTHER HOUSE IN 
FRANCISCO KEEPS THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE AMERICAN BIBLE Society. All commu- 
nications regarding grants of books for Mission 
Sunday-schools, etc., and on matters relating 
to Bible work in California and Nevada, may 
be addressed to Rev. John Thompson, 1350 
Franklin Street, Oakland. 

StpNEY STRICKLAND, Depositary. 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist 


PHELAN’S BUILDING 
Rooms 30 and 82, | 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


—:HAS REMOVED:— 


To Commodious Quarters, No. 115 and 117 
Clay street, where they will be glad to receive 
orders from old patrons, or new. Send for 
price-list. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 
Carpenter & Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 
Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Etc. 
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80 GEARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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1 other 
for circular 
omplete 


kinds 


hed Over Twenty Years. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Headquarters. 


o. 634 MARKET STREF7 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 


N FRANCISCO, 


CALIFORNIs, 
General Agent for the 


New Home, 
Peerless, 


Weed, (Improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shiuttie, 
Wilson, 


Crown, 


leading kinds at lowest rates, 


and Price Lists. 
stock of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 


Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILK 
and Machine Attachments. 


of Sewing Machines thoroughly re 


at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 


General Agent, 


Nos. 


The Un 


WILLIAM J. DINGEE. 


460 anpD 462 


| Histate | Agent 


RATES. 


Alameda County Agency for 


ion Insurance Company 
Or San FRANCISCO. 


Cash Capitol, fully paid, $750,000; Assets, 
January 1, 1885, $1,112,258.88. 


Send 


ing 


AME 
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Geo. GC. McConnell, - 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
yLibraries: 


aX 


Fach containing 50 volunes. 


GOOD, READABLE BOOKS. 


r Catalogues and Circular, with cut rep- 
resenting exact size and style of books. 


A‘full line of the publications of the 


Conoregational Publishing Society 


And a variety or New Issues of other publish- 


houses constantly on hand. 


ICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


Market Sr., SAN Francisco, CAL. 


Depositary 


Jos. R. 
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owen. D.H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
chuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


COWEN, PORTER & CO., 
Funeral Directors, 


EARY ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
Opp. Starr Kings Church.) ; 
Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 


Closets 


Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 


Vault System. 


to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5137. 


100¢ t-tf, 


64 


orner oO 


. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers. 


Sacramento Sreet, 


Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 


ted ky Telephone with all the 


District Telegraph Compa‘y® 
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es for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


Cof 


No. 
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the Union. 


W. ©. T. U. 


ee House: 
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from 5c. to 50c. 
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. CHASE & CO. 


on, Wholesale and Retail 
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RAIN 
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Conducted 


Mrs. Kate S. Hart. Mrs. Sallie E. 


| ivals 
0S"Ice-C for Sunday-school F estiv 
Church Socials, ete., etc., on shortest notice. 
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Miscéellany- 


Wolves. 


-, who listen to the stories told 

are cheery and nights are cold 
Of the Jone woodside, and the hungry pack 
That howls on the famished traveler's back, 
F)ume-red eyeballs that waylay 

gy the wintry moon the belated sleigh, 

The lost child sought in the dismal wood, 
The little shoes and the stains of blood 

On the trampled snow—-oh! you that hear 
With chills of pity and thrills of fear, 
Wishing some angel had been sent 

To shield the helpless and innocent— 
Know ye tbe fiend that is crueler far 

Than the gaunt, gray wolves of the forest are? 
swiftly vanish the wild, fleet tracks 

Before the rifle and woodman’s ax; 

But list to the coming of unseen feet 
pattering by night through the city’s street. 
By square and market they slink an prowl, 

In lane and alley they leap and howl. 

All night they sniff and snarl before 

The poor, patched window and broken door; 
They paw the clapboards ana claw the latch, 
At every crevice tiey whine and scratch, 
Their tongues are subtle, and long, and thin, 
And they lap the living blood within; 

Icy cold are the teeth that tear, 

Red as ruin the eyes that glare. 

Children couched in corners cold 

Shiver in tattered garments old, 

And start from sleep with nameless pangs 

At the touch of the phantom’s viewless fangs. 
Weary the mother, and worn with strife, 
Vainly she watches and fights for life, 

But her hand is feeble and weapon small— 
One little needle agains: them all. 3 

In evil hour the daugbter fled 

From her poor shelter and wretched bed 

To the city’s pitiless solitude, 

To the door of sin the wolves pursued. 
Fierce the father, and grim with want, 

His heart is gnawed by the spectres gaunt; 
Frenzied, stealing forth by night 

With whetted knife to the desperate fight, 

fle thinks to strike the spectre dead, 

But he strikes his fellow-man instead. 

Oh, you that listen to stories told, 

When hearts are cheery and nights are cold, 
Weep no more at the tales you hear— 
Thedanger is close and the wolves are near. 
Shudder not at the murderer’s name; 

Marve! not at the maiden’s shame, 

Pass not by with averted eye 

The door where the stricken children lie; 
But when the beat of the unseen feet 
Patters by night through the city’s street, 
Follow thou where the spectres glide— 

Stand, like Hope, by the mother’s side, 

And be thyself the angel sent 

To shield the helpless and innocent. 

He gives but little who gives his tears, 

He gives bis best who aids and cheers; 

He does well in the forest wild 

Who slays the monster and saves the child; 
But he does better and merits more 

Wno drives the wolf from the poor man’s door. 


T. Trowbridge. 


— 


Count Him as Blest. 


Count him as one most traly blest 
Across whose faith, whose perfect rest 
In the all Father’s love and care, 

No shadow falls, no cloud of doubt 
Bars for a time God’s daybreak out, 
But ull is peace an sunshine fair. 


But count him as most blest of all 


Who, shrouded round by doubt’s dark pall, 


Looks upward to the starless night, 


Fighting his way through grief,through pain, 


With feet courageous, to the plain 
Of clearer visions, purer light. 
— Boston Commonwealth. 


Silk-Raising in America. 


The silk industry, which has become 
go large an interest in this country, is 
purely a manufacturing one, getting its 
raw material altogether from abroad, 
The manufacturers do not 
expect much result from silk-raising in 
America, chiefly because they think silk 
cannot be well reeled in this country at 
A demand for 
protective duties on the raw material 
would also tend to reduce the margin for 
manufacturers, should silk-growing be- 
It is 
stated that girls in the French filatures 
earn only from one to one and a half 
francs (twenty to thirty cents) a day, 
and in those of Italy seventy-five cen- 
times to a franc (fifteen to twenty cents) 
for fourteen hours’ work, while equally 
skilled labor here should return nearly a 
Moreover, silk valued at four 
to five dollars per pound can be brought 
to New York from Japan at from three 
The 
promising field for American silk-growing 
in America seems, therefore, to be re- 
stricted chiefly to that of a subsidiary in- 
dustry for women and children, who 
would not otherwise be at work, and 
then under the disadvantage of ‘‘house 
Whether the production of 
cocoons, not for reeling, but for direct 
use by the growing industry of spun-silk 
manufacture, might prove profitable, is 
very questionable, in view of the low 
price (about seventy-five cents per pound) 


duty free. 


any satisfactory price. 


come an interest of importance. 


dollar. 


to eight cents per pound freight. 


reeling.” 


paid for cocoons. 


Nevertheless, a ‘‘Women’s Silk-cul- 
ture Association,’’ one of the indirect re- 
sults of the Centennial Exposition, exists 
in Philadelphia, with the purpose of pro- 
moting silk-culture as profitable work for 
with 
‘‘purely philanthropic” purpose, by Phil- 
adelphia ladies, headed by Mrs. John 
Lucas, in April, 1880; it has permanent 
offices at 1328 Chestnut street, where 
reeling is taught, silk-worm eggs, mul- 
and 
books of instruction, which it publishes, 
Two silk exhibitions have 
been held, and the Association boasts 
twelve auxiliaries in as many States, and 
has had, it states, over thirty thousand 
It is hoped ultimately 
to open a filature. Its prospectus, in pre- 
seuting the claims of ‘‘ America’s new in- 
‘‘It can be prosecuted 
by the feebler members of the family, 
women and children, or aged parents, to 
whom the severer country life is a bur- 
den, and the compensation is sure; for if 
our country is sending annually to foreign 
lands $18,000,000 for raw silk, there is 
19 reason why this amount of money 
cannot be divided among our own Amer- 
The crop or product is 
not perishable, like much of the farm 
product, and the trees, once planted and 
grown, yield a perpetual supply of food 
for the silk-worms, care being taken only 


women. This was organized, 


berry-trees and hand-reels sold, 


supplied. 


correspondents. 


ustry,’ 4 Says: 


culturists. 


in the anrual picking of the leaves.” 


The production of 60,000 pounds of 
cocoons was reported by correspondents 
of the Association in 1883, largely from 
Southern N ew Jersey .—Harper’s Mag- 


azine. 


— 


Dors Apvertistne Pay ?—The_ pro- 
ptictor of a household article recently in- 
formed the publishers of a well-known 
monthly magazine of large circulation 
that the insertion of asmall advertisement 
twice in the pages of their magazine had 
brought in more than eight thousand in- 
quiries. And yet, some people are still 
Wondering if newspaper and magazine 


advertising pays! 


How President 


Lincoln Learned to 
Read. 


Dennis Hanks, the cousin of the late 
President Lincoln, is still living in an Illi- 
nois town, and a correspodent of the In- 
dianapolis Journal has succeeded in 
drawing some interesting reminiscences 
from him. 

“J taught him to spell, read and ci- 
pher,”’ says Mr. Hanks. ‘‘He knew his 
letters pretty wellisb, but no more. His 
mother taught him his letters. If ever 
there was a good woman upon this earth, 
she was one; a true Christian of the Bap- 
tist Church; but she died soon after we 
arrived, and left him without a_ teacher. 
His father couldn’t read a word.” _ 

**Is it possible he had no schooling?” 

*‘Only about one quarter, scarcely 
that. I then set in to help him. [| 
didn’t know mach, but I did the best I 
could.”’ 

**What books did he read first?”’ 

‘*Webster’s speller. When I got him 
through that I only had a copy of Indiana 
statutes. Then I got hold of a book. I 
can’t recollect the name. Maybe you 
kin, if I tell you somethin’ et was in it. 
It told you a yarn about a feller, a nigger 
or suthin’, that sailed a flatboat up to a 
rock, and the rock was magnetized, and 
drawed the nails out of his boat, and he 
got a duckin’, or drownded, or suthin’, I 
forget now.” | 

“That’s the story of Sinbad, in the 
‘Arabian Nights.’” 

That’s it, that’s the book. Abe 
would lie on the floor, witb a chair under 
his head, and laugh over them ‘ ’Rabian 
Nights’ by the hour. I told him it was 
likely lies from end to end, but he learn- 
ed to read right well in it.’’ 

**Had he any other books?’’ 

“Yes. I borrowed for him a ‘Life of 
Washington’ and the ‘Speeches of Henry 
Clay.’ They had a_ powerful influence 
on him. He told me afterwards, in the 
White House, he wanted to live like 
Washington. His speeches show that. 
But the other book did the most amaz- 
ing work. He was a Democrat, like 


his father and all of us, when he began 


to read it. When he closed it he was a 
Whig, heart and soul, and he went, step 
by step, till he became leader of the Re- 
publicans.’’ 


The Meeting at Gettysburgh. 


The Boston Advertiser’s correspond- 
ent at Gettysburgh, writing of the inci- 
dents of the recent meeting on the historic 
battlefield, says: ‘‘But while this for- 
mal party made its tour, less ambitious 
ones, made up of little groups of old sgol- 
diers, wandered about. In the swale 
down below the cemetery wall, where 
Hancock held the center (and in the last 
day beat back Pickett’s eighteen thou- 
sand men as they reached our lines after 
their seething mile-rush across the Val- 
ley in the last day), Major-General Stan- 
nard, a little old man with an empty 
sleeve, is telling his story. ‘My Ver- 
monters were in the line here,’ he says, 
‘waiting for the attack. I had come for- 
ward a little to take this little rise, for I 
kuew if the rebels got it they could re- 
form their lines behind it. The day was 
so hot that one of my regiments I let fall 
back into the shade of some trees that 
stood here then, and they lay down wait- 
ing. Sure enough, the rebels had their 
eye on the rise, and Kemper’s Virginia 
brigade was headed for it. As they 
came near I ordered that regiment to 
take its place, and that was the first 
Kemper knew that we held it. 
ed a minute, then marched to the side 
so a8 to go past us. Then I made the 
movement that I never knew to be done 
before. I swung my brigade into the 
gap in their lines made by his flank 
movement, and began firing. It was 
right in the side of their advancing col- 
umn, and they could not meet it or es- 
cape it. It broke their line completely, 
as you know, and some think it saved 
the day.’ ‘General,’ asks one of his list- 
eners, ‘how wide do you think was the 
front of Pickett’s column when it reached 
us?’ Stannard answers: ‘I have no idea; 
no one can tell. It extended all along my 
front, and that is all I know.’ ‘What of 
Stannard ?’ does some one ask? He is 
a messenger to the house of representa- 
tives, and sits during the session at a 
gallery door, holding it open for ladies to 
go in and out, at $1,200 a year—this 
general who saved Gettysburgh.”’ 


A Famous Congressman in a Box. 


In his series of papers on ‘‘ Among the 
Law-makers,’’ in St. Nicholas, Mr. Ed- 
mund Alton tells this story of General 
Butler when he was a Congressman: 

‘*When I first went to Washington, 
the western approach to the Capitol, be- 
fore the pending ‘improvements’ were 
commenced, was through a fine old park, 
the heavy foliage of which in spring con- 
cealed much of the Capitol from view. 
The approach then led up two steep par- 
allel terraces, which extended the whole 
length of the building. The pages, in 
winter time, took advantage of these de- 
clivites for coasting. Instead of sleds, 
however, they ased certain large paste- 
board envelope boxes, which they obtain- 
ed from the folding rooms. 

"One day, the terrace and park 
grounds were covered with a thick, hard 
coat of sleet, so the envelope boxes were 
brought out, and the lively tobogganing 
began. In the midst of the sport, Gen- 
eral Benjamin F’. Butler, accompanied by 
a few other Representatives, came along, 
and stopped on the parapet to witness the 
fun. As he seemed to enjoy the sight, 
one of the pages asked him if he would 
take aride. After a brief deliberation, 
the General remarked: ‘Well, I think I 
will.’ 

‘In a moment a box was placed at his 
disposal near the edge of the parapet, or 
upper terrace. In this, with considerable 
difficulty, the portly Representative en- 
sconced himself, and soon he stated that 
he was ‘ready.’ At the word, the pages 
gave him a vigorous shove, and down he 
went with lightning swiftness, to the 


He halt-. 


As with increased momentum he struck 
the second terrace, the box parted, and, 
with terrific speed, he finished the trip, 
‘all by himself.’ And he was still going 
when lost in the distance of the park!” 


Senatorial Revenge. 


Dan Voorhees has a way of laying his 
hat on the floor beside his desk when he 
is in the Senate. When David Davis 
presided over the Senate Dan had an end 
seat, and one day three members of the 
Illinois Legislature called upon Mr. Davis 
and were invited to seats upon the floor. 
Dan’s hat was reclining upon the floor, 
and one of the visitors, mistaking it for a 
cuspidor, expectorated into it. When 
the tall sycamore of the Wabash dis- 
covered the plight in which his tile was, he 
waxed exceeding wroth and told the Vice- 
President that whenever any Chicago 
hogs came to see him again to let him 
know and he would have a pen built for 
their accommodation. The routed pre- 
siding officer appeased his brilliant friend 
and the matter rested. The next day a 
question arose in the Senate which called 
for a decision of the chair. Voorhees 
badgered and worried Davis exceedingly 
and mixed him up in a manner which was 
anything but pleasant to an ex-supreme 
court judge. Ina lull in the proceed- 
ings Mr. Davis said to Sergeant-at-arms 
Bright: ‘‘Dick, go down there and tell 


Dan Voorhees I’m glad that man spit in 


his hat.” 


The Heliotrope. 


One day this botanist (Jussieu) was 
herborizing on the Cordilleries, when 
he suddenly found himself inebriated by 
the most delicious perfume. He looked 
around, expecting to find some beautiful 
flower, but perceived nothing but some 
pretty clumps of a gentle green, from the 
bottom of which little capsules of a faded 
blue color were detaching themselves. 
He observed that the flowers turned to- 
wards the sun, and he therefore gave it 
the name of heliotrope. Charmed with 
his acquisition, he collected some of the 
seeds, and sent them to the Jardin du 
Roi. The French ladies were charmed 
with it, and made of it a floral pet. 
They placed it in costly vases, and chris- 
tened it the flower of love. From thence 
it soon spread to other parts of the world, 


and has everywhere been greatly admir- 


ed. One day a very charming woman 


who doted passionately on the heliotrope 


was asked what she could see in this 
dull and somber looking plant to justify 
so much admiration. ‘‘Because.” she 
replied, ‘‘the heliotrope’s perfume is to 
my pariterre what the soul is to beauty, 
refinement to love and love to youth.”— 
Vick’s Magazine. 


Cheap Papers. 


The Christian Advocate of New York 
has spoken our piece.and just said what 
we intended to say. Some one sent the 
editor a cheap, flimsy, weekly paper pub- 
lished for one dollar per year, and asked 
why the Advocate, which is three dol- 
lars, could not be furaished at that price. 
To this the editor replies: e 

‘*“We could, and make twenty-five 
per cent. clear on it, if we filled it with 
such a heterogeneous mass of unedited, 
unreliable, poorly-written materials of 
the goody-goody and baddy-baddy type. 
Give us one day a week with a paste-pot 
and scissors, a stenographer and three or 


four daily papers, with a few correspon- 


dents told to ‘spin it out.” Then, with 
head-lines two inches long, and two or 
three big woodcuts of public men that 
would almost make their families wish 
they had no reputation, we could get it 
out in twenty-four hours each week, and 
find pleasurable change in giving the 
rest of the time to literary pursuits.”’ 
Such a paper would be very dear, how- 
ever, at twenty-five cents a year. The 
fact is that a good religious paper, care- 
fully edited, at $2.50 or $3.00 a year 
is the cheapest thing that is ever sold to 
the public.—Zhe Advance. | 
Here are two witnesses to an impor- 
tant fact, and their number might be 
multiplied almost indefinitely, and yet 
we continue tohear the cry for a lower- 
priced paper. The truthis, if the de- 
mand for a lower-priced paper were yield- 
ed to for a few years, weshould have no 
paper worth even the cost of the post- 
age.— Wesleyan Advocate. 


The recent death of a cadet at Annap- 
olis Academy, understood to have been 
caused by ‘‘hazing,”’ has brought to light 
shameful and shocking abuses tolerated, 
at least, under the management of that 
government institution. One gentleman 
who has visited it, and who has had a son 
there as a cadet, says: 
son was there a gang of rough cadets got 
hold of a fourteen-year-old cadet and 
forced him to drink whisky and other in- 
toxicating drinks night after night. They 
also compelled him to chew tobacco, al- 
though it made him sick.” He adds: 
**Cadets who saw the barbarity told me 
that it was useless for them to try and 
protect Bird, because his tormentors were 
great big fellows, and they were afraid of 
them. The cadets got liquor and cham- 
pagne and cigars by the basketful from 
Baltimore and Washington without any 
hindrance from the academy authorities. 
I found whisky-flasks stowed away in 
wardrobe-drawers and on top of closets 
in the cadet-rooms. The inspectors could 


easily have discovered them if they cared 


to make anything but the most cursory 
examination of the rooms.’’ Either the 
President, the Secretary of the Navy, or 
some member of Congress ought at once 
to cause measures to be inaugurated to 
summarily put an end to such scandalous 
abuses in an institution which owes its 
existence to the national Government, and 
which derives its support from the na- 
tion’s treasury.— National Temperance 
Advocate. 


Doctor: “It is nothing- but an attack 
of dyspepsia.’ Wife: ‘‘And what does 


‘that come from, doctor?’ Doctor: ‘*That 
great delight ef the assembled spectators. 


comes from the Greek, madam.” 


‘‘The year my]. 


Bright Things. 


It is difficult to say what race existed 
at the beginning of the history of man- 
kind, but it is probable that the people 
who will be on hand at the end are the 
Finnish. 

Mrs. L had a nurse-maid not long 
over, who, in airing her charge one day, 
met with a bicycle club of ten going at 
full speed. On returning to the house 


she exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, mum, the baby | 
nearly lipt out of his carriage fur rejoice- 


ment, fur he saw tin min ridin’ on thim 
philosophers!” 
‘‘Madam, can you tell me why two 


women stop in the middle of a street- 


crossing to talk?’’ ‘‘I suppose they do 
it for the same reason that a man rushes 
at the = of his speed to get across the 
track in front of a train of cars, and then 
stands and watches the train go by.” 
The gentleman changed the subject. 

A Scotch boy injured his leg severely. 
The cure progressed slowly, and the 
mother, who was very anxious, conclud- 
ed to consult a ‘“‘bone setter.” The lat- 
ter worked hard over the leg, and at last 
‘*yot the bone in’ to the music of the 


boy’s lusty screams. ‘‘Didn’t the setter | 
do it well?” asked the mother after it | 


was over. ‘‘Yes, he did, mother,” said 
the lad, ‘‘but I was na sic a fool as to gie 
him the sair leg.” 

A gentleman of Providence, the other 
day, sent his Irish messenger to get an 
elbow of gas-pipe. The man returned 
with the pipe, which, however, appeared 
to have an imperfection in it. ‘*Pat,’’ 
said he, ‘‘I don’t believe this is a good 
elbow. I think it will leak.’’ ‘‘Oh, no, 
it’s all right,” said Pat. ‘“‘It’s meself 
that’s tried it!” ‘*And how did you try 
it?’’ ‘*Sure, and I covered up both ends 
and blew in at the hole,” was the truly 
Hibernian answer. | | 

A Galveston mendicant was in the 
habit of calling at the office of a local 


lawyer and receiving a small sum on ac- | 


count of former acquaintance. Last week 


the mendicant called as usual, but the |. 


lawyer said: “Il can’t assist you any 
longer, as I’ve got a wife now, and need 
all the money I can lay my hands on.” 
‘‘Well, now, that’s just coming it a little 
too strong,” said the beggar. ‘‘*Here 
you actually go and get married at my 
expense!”’ 

An army officer, who had been dis- 
missed from the army for duplicating his 
cash account, was seen walking on the 
street of San Antonio with a lady. Sev- 
eral United States officers in the window 
of the club saw the couple, and Colonel 
Mountain Howitzer remarked to Major 
Blow: ‘‘I can’t comprehend how he has 
the cheek to be seen on the streets with a 
woman who would so far forget herself 
as to walk out with a man of his reputa- 
tion.” 

Teacher (to first ay ‘*W hat case is 
the noun?” Pupil: ‘‘Nominative inde- 
pendent.” ‘eacher: ‘‘*Correct. Next 
boy may take next noun. Give its case.’’ 
Second Pupil (falteringly): ‘‘ Nominative 
—” Teacher: ‘*That’s right, but what 
more?” Pupil (questioningly): ‘‘Inde- 
pendent ?” Teacher ( severely ): ‘‘I 
should hope a boy would know his lesson 
better than to say ‘independent’ just be- 


cause the one next him happened to have |. 


that sort of noun. What should you say 
instead of ‘independent’?” Pupil (tri- 
umphantly, after a moment’s thought): 
‘‘“Mugwump!”. 

Brevities. 


Gladstone has refused an earldom ten- 
dered by Queen Victoria. © 

Brazil has 1,177,022 slaves and the 
Brazilian government is contemplating 
their emancipation by purchase. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., burns 3,000 tons of 


coal less a day since it began to use 
natural gas in its manufactories. 


The Presbyterian Foreign Mission 
Board takes but three cents to send a 


dollar to the heathen, and its Home Mis- 


sion Board but two and one-half cents. 


By experiments at the South Foreland 
lighthouse, England, the electric light is 
proved superior to all others. It could be 
seen 14 miles when the others disappear- 
ed at eight. | 

Referring to the fact of the weekly 

publication of his sermons, a recent speak- 
er in London said that the press gave 
Mr. Spurgeon 30,000 mouths every Mon- 
day morning. 
- An amount of gold equal to the weight 
of the Maharajah of Travancore, India, 
was recently distributed in charity, ac- 
cording to an ancient custom dating back 
1,600 years. 

The late Jacob P. Jones, an iron mer- 
chant of Philadelphia, left the bulk of his 
fortune, estimated at between $2,000,000 
and $3,000,000, to Haverford College, 
under the charge of the Friends. 


The religious societies of Paris, includ- 
ing the Bible, Tract, Sunday-school. and 
Foreign Missionaries Societies, which held 
their annual meetings in April, reported 
more success than in previous years. 


The London City Mission completed, 
May 16th, fifty years since David Nas- 


‘mith started its useful work by a meet- 


ing for prayer in bis own house, at six 
o'clock in the morning, with two like- 
minded friends. 

It was a coincidence that the day of 
publication of the Revised Version of the 
Old Testament was the eve of the Jewish 
Feast of Pentecost, which commemorates 
the revelation on Mt. Sinai of the Deca- 
logue. | 

English papers mention the astonishing 
fact that a working man has at last been 


made a magistrate, the President of the 


Duchy of Lancaster having placed the 
Secretary of the Typographical Associa- 
tion on the bench. 

Through the zealous labors of Signor 
Luigi Capellini, the soldier-evangelist in 
the Italian army, more than 1,000 sol- 
diers have left the Church of Rome dur- 
ing the last thirteen years, and been ad- 
mitted as members of the Evangelical 
Military Church. 


WEIGHT 


SO Pp Is one of the finest for 
A Laundry and all other pur- 
poses ever used. It is full weight, neatly 
wrapped, and sells for th® price of common 
sOap. Ask your grocer fOrit and prove its 
Depot, 115 Clay St. 


value by its use. 


State and Territory 
_ Coast, and is fast working its 
way east of the moun- 
tains. 


| ape This Fine Washing Powder is now sent 
to eve 


and get a trial package. 
about it andinduce him to keep it. 
twice as much as any other article ot the kind. 
Address Climax Washing Powder Co., 117 Clay St., S. F. 


on the 


find your wash- 
ing can be done with 
half the labor if you use 
this fine powder according to in- 
structions. Send 10 cents instamps 
Tell your grocer 
It is worth 


Our 
Brand. 


Finest 
Send 75 Cents Basket Fired 
and get a JAPAN. 
TRIAL TE MITEL 
PACKAGE, Cash Store, 


By Mail—115 Clay St., S. F. Cal. 


ORRO CERES? 


Warranted to relieve or 
cure Heart Disease. 


Ja Js MACK & CO., 
AGENTS, 


The ‘‘Home published every 
month, giving full quotations for all family 
supplies. Sample copy Free. Address 
Smith’s Cash Store, 115 & 117 Clay St.,8.F. 


SILVER PILL. 


Did you ever try them? Ask somebody 
about them; most remarkable medicine in 
the world. By mail everywhere, $1.00. 

Dr. Wetts, P.O. Box 3633, S. F., Cala. 


PARLOR OIL. 


UR OWN BRAND, has a Good 
Reputation, and we intend to maintain 
it. Send for it to , 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 
115 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


POOR 
MAN'S 


D° not be put off 
with a common 
or medium quality of 


SoA 
WHEN you can GET 
this Celebrated arti- 
cle at about the same 
rice. 


Your Grocer keeps 
it or will get it for 


| 
les SOAP. 


Use GOLD WEIGHT 


Warranted to give Satisfaction. 


BAKING POWDER! 


Same Price as the Royal. 


SMITH’S CASH STORE. 


English and By Mail as 
Scotch People 85 
THIS . per lb. 
FINE BRAND Address, 
OF 
tor ENGLISH ROS CASH 
SAN FRANCISCO, WY Breakfast Tea. STORE, 


115 Clay Street, 8. 


D 


THE PACIFIC'S 


CRAM’S FIVE DOLLAR 


Rev. Dr. J. A. Benton says: 


= 


WOIWTYd 


“We have also Cram’s Atlas for a number of weeks, and we have examined it with some care, 


and we are able to say, that its excellence grows upon us. 
Its lines are fine, yet clear and distinct, and its outlines, prominent. It is quite full, 


the times. 


and gives a fair impression of all parts of the world. Its charts and plates ar 
well executed. Its statistics are many and valuable. 
No house full of children to be taught, or of grown 


large for desk or table. | 
read and learn, can afford to be without such an 
so desirable in halls and libraries. 
render it procurable at low rates.”’ 


Address letters ofj inquiry to 


In fine, the size and structure of the atl 


It is fresh and accurate, and abreast of 


instructive, and 
ize, and not too 
people that still 
great wall-maps 
are such as to 


It is manageable in 


atlas as this; in addition to t 


JAS. C. ME 


No. 636 Mission St.. San Francisco 


BAKER & HAMILTON, 


Hardware & Agricultural Implements 


MANUFACTORY, ——— 
Benicia Agricultural Works. 


EASTERN OFFICE: No. 88 


WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
Junction Market, Pine and Davis Streets. 


SACRAMEN 


Nos. 9 to 15 J Street. 


FOR{OIRCULARS AND PRICE-LIST APPLY TO 


BAKER & HAMILTON, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


S. FOSTER & CoO., 


CROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 


Croceries, 
Provisions, | | 
Canned Goods. 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 
mar29 


FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN, 
with acomplete vonene Course, Schools of Painting and 
Music, Astronomical Observatory, Laboratory of Chem- 
istry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural History, a 
Museum of Art, a of 15,000 Volumes, ten 
Professors, twenty-three Teachers, and thoroughly 
equipped for its work. Students at present admitted to 
& preparatory course. Catalogues sent on application, 
S. L. CALDWELL, D. D., LL. D., President, _ 


TIC TRUS 


certain. itis easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Cir- 
@ularsfree. EGGLESTON "TRUSS CO., 


INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only a 


common pen needed. Estabe 

lished 50 Years. Superior 
and popular for decorative work on linen. v 
Centennial Medal & Diploma. Sold everywhere. 


LADY AGENTS 


employment and good 
selling Queen City Skirt 


Ss 
‘outfit free. Cincinbatl Suspender 


Rubber Hose, 


Garden Hose. 


OF ALL GRADES SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best} 
THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 
15 First St., near Market Strogt, San Francisco 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY 
Constantly on hand of 
Manila Rope, (al! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope, 
Whale Line. Ete. 


Tusss & Co, 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street 


o., 179 Main St., Cincinnati,Ohio. 
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SAN FRANCISE®. CAL. 


News Items. 


DOMESTIC. 


The Vermont Marble Company pays 
the largest tax in the State—on $1,219,- 
350. 

The Women’s Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Reformed (Dutch) Church paid 
$16,600 last year into the treasury of their 
Foreign Board. 

The American Sunday-school Union, in 
its 60 years’ history, has distributed, by 
sale or gift, nearly $8,000,000 worth of 
religious literature. 

In one savings bank of Philadelphia 
27,000 servant girls, cooks, chamber- 
maids, and nurses have deposited over 
$2,500,000. 

Henry M. Stanley, the explorer, says 
that if every inhabitant of the Congo 
basin should have one Sunday dress 
every year, more than 300,000,000 yards 
of cotton cloth or calico: would be re- 
quired. 3 

Horace Davis will deliver the address 
at the unveiling of the Garfield Monu- 
ment in Golden Gate Park, July 4th. 
The Fourth of July oration will be de- 
livered by W. W. Morrow at the Me- 
chanics’ Pavilion on the evening of the 


day. 


Avusurn, June 28th.—James D. Fish, 
the ex-Piesident of the Marine Bank, ar- 
rived at the prison this morning to serve 
his sentence of ten years’ imprisonment. 
Fish wore his citizens’ dress in the receiv- 
ing cell to-day, but to-morrow he will 
put on his convict’s garb. 


In Lank county, Wisconsin, is a 
creamery running seven bundred cows, 
and in Sheboygan and Fond -du - Lac 
counties cheere factories unequaled in 
magnitude in the world. Wisconsin is 
becoming one vast cheese and butter 
manufactory, her rich prairies, and es- 
pecially her hard maple lands, producing 
a quality of grass unsurpassed. She 
ranks as the third State in the Union in 
dairy products, and will soon be the sec- 
ond, if not first, her soil, climate and 
grass peculiarly fitting her for that voca- 
tion. 

FOREIGN. 


So far fifty-one persons have committed 
suicide on account of losses at the Monte 
Carlo gaming tables this season. 


Turkey and Russia have amicably set- 
tled their differences growing out of the 
demand made upon the Porte by the Rus- 
sian Embassador for the removal of the 
Governor of Salonica. 


President Grevy has issued a decree 
which makes the French Minister to Tun- 
is a President-General, with command of 
the whole land and sea forces, and hav- 
ing entire administration of the regency. 


Some curious compiler of statistics and 
genealogies has discovered that eighty- 
nine descendants of the Huguenots ban- 
ished from France by the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes returned to that 
country in 1870 as officers in the German 
army. 

Evgland imports 200,000,000 feet of 
lumber every year besides what is cut on 
the British Islands. Forward-looking 
men advise timber culture on many rough 
acres of Scotland and Ireland which now 
produce nothing. The world’s timber 
supply is dwindling every year, and civ- 
ilized man should be looking ahead to 
protect his children from a wood famine. 


The fortifications around Herat, design- 
ed primarily to protect that city against 
assault by the Russians, are being rapidly 
pushed tocompletion. The Afghan Boun- 
dary Commission will move in a short 
time near the line of delimitation. Ten 
lacs of rupees are to be sent immediately 
to the Ameer of Afghanistan. This sum 
is intended to aid the Ameer in placing 
the country in a better state of defense. 


A purer water supply and drainage 
system were introduced into Calcutta in 
1870, and during the next three years 
the cholera mortality fell off from 3,410 
to 1,075 per annum. Since 1876, how- 
ever, it has steadily increased, although 
the water supply is still in fair condition 
and the drainage as good as in many Ku- 
ropean citi>s. It often rises to 800 deaths 
per month during the summer season, 
in March of the present year it was 


The Catholic Bishops of Austria have 
issued a manifesto to the faithful warning 
them against increasing skepticism, secret 
societies and the influence of the anti-re- 
ligious press, which are undermining the 
Church. The Bishops followed the man- 
ifesto with a memorial asking the govern- 
ment to legislate with a view to protect- 
ing the Church from adverse influences. 
The Bishops’ action is almost without 
precedent, and has caused a sensation in 
religious circles. 


Lonpon, June 22d.—The disaster in 
the Pendlebury colliery, near Manches- 


ter, proves to be more terrible than at 


first reported. The number known to 
have been killed is 168, and many more 
are still unaccounted for. The colliers’ 
families are already pinched to the verge 
of despair, but greater misery is feared 
for many. The number of wage-earners 
now killed represents fully 500 widows 
and orphans. Not one in fifty has a 
ehilling saved. 


Buenos Ayres, June 25th.—Minister 
Osborn, acting in accordance with instruc- 
tions received from the State Depurtment 
at Washington, has concluded a contract 
securing to the Central and South Amer- 
ican Telegraph Company a concession to 
establish cables between Buenos Ayres 
and Rio de Janeiro, and land lines be- 
tween Buenos Ayres and the Pacitic side, 
thus securing to an American company 
continuous and independent telegraphic 
communication between the United States 
and Brazil. The necessary decree has 
been signed by the President of the Ar- 
gentine Republic. 


President of the college, Professor M. W. 


the summer. 


ligions. 


ious sense, if not in a literary sense. 


‘beliefs by the Scriptures. 


Commencement at Auburn. 


The second annual commencement of 
the Sierra Normal College occurred at 
Auburn, June 25th. The spacious 
chapel of the college was filled to its ut- 
most capacity with the friends of this 
young and growing institution. The fol- 
lowing programme was rendered, which 
was not only most entertaining to the 
audience, but reflected great credit upon 
the institution: 

PROGRAMME, 


Invocation; Instrumental Solo, ‘‘Tar- 
antelle” (Heller), Miss Gussie Agard; in- 
strumental solo, ‘‘ Valse Caprice’ ( Rubin- 
stein), Miss Edith Hale; Salutatory, ** Here 
Ends the First Lesson,” Anna Allis King; 
instrumental solo, ‘*Waliz, flat’’ 
(Chopin), Miss Jessie Stone; vocal solo, 
selected, Mrs. Fried; ‘‘The World 
is Still Deceived With Ornament,” 
Henrietta Heald Gasener; instrumental 
solo, ‘*‘Waltz’ (Chopin), Miss 
Bond; vocal eolo, selected, Miss 
Edith Hale; “Humanity Sweeps On- 


ward,” Valedictory, Mary Elizabeth 
Leach; instrumental solo, ‘‘Waltz” 
(Chopin), Miss Neilie Adrian; instru- 
mental solo, ‘‘Impromptu’ (Chopin) 


Miss Florence Butler; conferring diplo- 
mas, Professor M. W. Ward; benedic- 
tion. 

No institution of its kind has a better 
prospect, if rightly managed, than the 
Auburn College. The building is large 
and eminently adapted to the needs of 
a mixed school; the table is under the 
direct supervision of the instructors; the 
climate of this foot-hill region is inferior 
to none in the State; the instruction is 
thorough and practical; the social ad- 
vantages of the college are unsurpassed. 

On Tuesday evening, June 30th, the 


Ward, was united in marriage to Miss 
Nannie Hamilton, the eldest daughter 
of Hon. J. Hamilton of Auburn, former- 
ly State Attorney-General. Professor 
Ward and his beautiful and accomplished 
bride are active members of the Congre- 
gational church, and the best wishes of a 
wide circle of friends attend them in their 
bridal journey. A large attendance at 
the opening of the scaool next term is al- 
ready assured. W. 


The Advance says: ‘*Two efforts 
looking toward Sabbath observance in 
New York have just been inaugurated; 
one a service of sacred song, without a 
sermon, given in public parks under the 
direction of Rev. C. C. Goss, the other, 
of far greater importance, a movement 
toward a Saturday half-holiday during 
The last-named effort is 
meeting with wide-spread favor. The 
Chamber of Commerce has declared for 
it, several newspapers and ministers are 
advocating it, and a large number of 
firms have already agreed to the plan. 
If this shall become universal, it wiil do 
a vast deal toward securivg a quiet and 
restful Sabbath.”” This Saturday half- 
holiday is a good movement, which should 
have a large following. May it extend 
to this city speedily. It would take 
away the common excuse for Sabbath | 
desecration, now so prevalent. We doubt 
not bat that half of Saturday given to 
recreation, #nd-all of Sabbath kept boly, 
would go far in relief of the present 
hard timer, and would make humanity 
wonderfully better for time and eternity. 


<i 


Our civilization baving passed through 
the etage of mere observatioa and through 
that of classified facts or science, is now 
in the midst of the study of causes, 
tracing all things back to their last anal- 
yses, if possible, in order to find the un- 
derlying unities in all departments of 
knowledge. This is the philosophic 
stage of culture. It leads to many com- 
parisons. Among other comparative 
processes there is one of comparative re- 
And the question is asked, | 
‘What have the religions of other conn- 
tries to teach us?’ It has been supposed 
that the older religions of China and In- 
dia, for instances, might be of use; and 
several enthusiastic men have been mak- 
ing researches and publishing results. 
So far, it may be fitly said that the whole 
thing has been a sorry failure, in a relig- 


Yet the search has been of some use, be- 
cause it has shown us that there is no 
“ethnic” religion worth anything when 
compared with real Christianity. 


— 


In our time much is said of the 
**Obristian consciousness,’ as the test of 
faith and life. It chances, also, that, in 
our time, by the revision of both Testa- 
ments, our English Bible is commended 
afresh to ourattention. The boly Script- 
ures are ourrule of faith and practice. 
And, while every one must judge for 
himself, he must be careful to test all his 
Every one is 
permitted to worship God according to 
the dictates of his conscience, but that 
conscience must be taught and illumined 
by the sacred Scriptures. It will not do 
to set up any consciousness of our own, 
any personal divine teaching, as superior 
to the Word of God in the Scriptures. 
The most we are permitted to do is to 
conjoin them — comparing ‘‘spiritual 
things with epiritual.’’ 


MARRIED. | 


SINGER—NEALE—In Walla Walla, W. T., 
June 8, 1885, at the residence of Mr. 
Harkness, by Rev. Ezra Haskell, Rev. E. 
J. Singer of Endicott to Miss Anna Cora 
Neale of Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Dawson—-Gatrs—In this city, July 19, 1885, 
by the Rev. J. Rowell, Mr. Thomas Dawson 
of San Francisco to Miss Mary F. Gates 
of San Francisco. 


Macy—Griswotp—June 18, 1885, in the 
Congregational church of Rocky Hill, 
Conn., by Rev. E. H. Monroe, assisted by 
Rey. E. ©. Bissell, D.D., of Hartford The- 
ological Seminary, Rev. Herbert Macy of 
San Francisco to Nellie Means Griswold of 
Rocky Hill. 


True chartiy is the scope of all God’s 


| of the most high God. 


I Kings xii: 25-33. 


BY REV. W. L. JONES. 


Golden Text—‘*Thou shalt have no 
other gods before me.’’ (Ex. xx: 3.) 

Last week we left Rehoboam looking 
at his little kingdom, and Jeroboam re- 
joicing in a position and an honor which 
he could not easily avoid. This week 
we have Jeroboam’s mistake. He hardly 
knew how he came to have a kingdom, 
and he was afraid he could not keep it. 
He was no longer afraid that Rehoboam 
would take it from him by force; but he 
thought he saw a force more quiet and 
yet more mighty in its workings. The 
people reverenced the same God, and 
came together in the same place to wor- 
ship him. Religion made them one in 
heart, and they would not long be divid- 
ed in the matter of government. God’s 
hold upon them was strouger than his 
own. He began his work in 


SELFISHNESS, 


The great question with this new ruler 
was not, ‘‘What do the people need 2’ 
bat, ‘*What will keep me in authority ?” 
If religion stood in the way of his plans, 
then it must be put out of the way, no 
matter what the divine command might 
be. If going up to Jerusalem to worship 
would prevent his being king, then they 
must not go up to Jerusalem. His kiog- 
dom is no more, but his followera are 
mavy. If going up to the house of God 
to worship on the Sabbath hinders the 
rush of business and the makirg of mon- 
ey, then the people must not worehip in 
the house of God. If Sabbath-keeping 
stands in the way of gain, then the people 
must not keep the Sabbath except as a 
holiday, and premiums for Sabbath-break- 
ing must be offered in the way of lower 
fares and advertised excursions, or bal- 
loon ascensions. 
begun soon, for its progress, required 


FALSEHOOD. 


The people had long been in the habit 
of going up to Jerusalem to worship, and 
were a strong and healthy people. Their 
fathers had gone up thither with their 
households, and the race showed no signs 
of growing weakness. But now the cry 
goes forth from kingly lips, ‘‘It is too 
much for you.” They begin for the firet 
time to see how much they had suffered 
without knowing it. Doubtless many of 
them could see, now that their attention 
was Called to the subject, how much they 
had always found these long journeys to 
Jerusalem fruitful in colds, fevers and 
rheumatic pains. Aud then there was 
always euch a draft around the courts of 
the temple. The children, also, needed 
more thoughtful and tender care. It was 
too much forthem. And some vigorous 
people probably thought their parents had 


been too strict with them, and this had 


given them a distaste for Jerusalem. 
Now Jeroboam knew that this was not 
true. Israel, under this arrangement, 
had become a mighty nation. They had 
been able to drive out the sinful inhabi- 
tants of the land, and become the strong- 
est nation on earth. It was the blessing 
of God that made them so. The same 
God had arranged that they should go 
up to Jerusalem three times a year. The 
king knew that God understood the abil- 
ity of the people better than he did, and 
was quite as kind to them as he himself 
could be. When he said that God’s plans 
for public worehip were too much for the 
people, he knew that he uttered what 
was not true. But-his ambition to hold 


make this false plea necessary, and to 
make the people accept it. Having bro- 
ken away from God’s commandments it 
was easy to fall into 


IDOLATRY. 


Two golden or gilded calves were set up 
at convenient places, and the people were 
‘old that these were the gods that had 
brought them up out of the land of 
Egypt. It can hardly be suppozed that 
Jeroboam meant, or that the people 
thought, that these were really gods, but 
only central objects upon which to fix the 
attention when they thought of the true 
God and worshiped him. But this two- 
fold worship could not long continue. 
The help became a hindrance. It was no 
sin to look at a calf, but they ought not 
to have called it worship. ‘The same 
mistake is made by many who stay away 
from the house of God and wander in the 
hills and woods. They call it ‘looking 
from nature up to nature’s God.” But 
it soon comes to be no worship; only 
looking at nature, or better, at the works 
of God. It is well to look at these things, 
but it is not worship; it is not prayer; it 
is not confession or supplication or thanks- 
giving. It is not wrong in itself, but it 
cannot take the place of something high- 
er. There are some other helps in re- 
ligion that degenerate into hindrances. 
Plans for church government, statements 
of doctrine, mode of performing religious 
rites, forms of religious services—all these 
are intended to help the worshiper and 
lead his thoughts up to God. But when 
they come to be the main thing in preach- 
ing, in conversation or in thought, it is as 
if some ambitious one had said, ‘‘These 
be thy gods.” And this thing becomes 
a sin which was intended for help. The 
people come to worship the calf instead 
Jeroboam cared 
not for the sin as long as it kept the 
kingdom divided and continued him in 
power. The great enemy of the Church 
of Christ is willing to make use of any 
means, even the doctrines and ordinances 
of religious worship, as long as they can 
be made to keep Christ’s kingdom divid- 
ed and continue him in power. Sectar- 
ianism is the golden calf, the worahip of 
which has become a sin to very many. 


Hillsdale college, a Free Baptist insti- 
tution, has conferred the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity upon Rev. N. L. Lowell, 
pastor of the First Free Baptist church 
of this city. The college conferred the 
same degree upon Rev. H. A. Sawtelle, 


command ments.— Chrysostom. 


a tormer pastor of this church. 


Sunday-school Lesson for July 12th. | 


The work so unhappily | 


office and their indolence combined od 


W. Cc. T. U. City Mission. 


The girls of the City Mirsion gave their 
first entertainment in Silver Star Hall on 
the afternoon of the 18th of June. A 
good audience of adults was in at- 
tendauce to witness the interesting pro- 
gramme prepared for the occasion by Mrs. 
Kk. Pow Smith, the city missionary, and 
beautifully rendered by the children. 
One only needed to witness the happy 
faces and guod behavior of both buys and 
girls to be persuaded of the great amount 
of good which is being accomplished. 
This was the first entertainment which 
has ever been given in Silver Star Hall 
when an officer has not been placed in 
charge to keep order; but the ladies of 
the City Mission have found that there is 
a secret power in Jove which will tame 
the most boisterous spirite, and bring 
them under subjection. This ‘-blue-rib- 
bon’ band of girls and boys was taken 
to Woodward’s Gard-ns on the 25th to 
the union picnic of the city Sunday- 
schools. As they marched from the car 
along Thirteenth street to the Gardens, a 
bad boy took occasion to give each boy a 
‘‘hit’’ as they marched by him, whereup- 
on the young soldiers turned right about 
face, and gave the youngster a severe 
tumble. Of course, the good missionary 
asked them if they were not ashamed of 
themselves, but all the time she was 
laughing inwardly. For the boy who is 
quick to resist personal injury is generally 
the one who, when trained aright, will be 
first to resist temptation. Let us labor 
to train the girls and boys. The girls 
are received at the City Mission rooms, 
810 Sansome street, every Wednesday 
at 3:30 p. m., and the boys every Thurs- 
day evening. This juvenile department 
of the Mission is a most interesting feature 
of the work, and ought to commend itself 
to the missionary spirit of San Francisco. 

| Com. 


Y. M. C. A. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association was 
held at the parlors last Thursday even- 
ing, Mr. L. B. Benchley in the chair. 
Reports were received from twelve work- 
ing committees and from the German and 
deaf-mute branches. Fifty-nine religious 
services were held during the month, and 
seventy-five secular meetings. One hun- 
dred young men have been assisted in 
various ways; twenty siluations secured. 
A number of visits were made upon sick 
young men, aud the total number of visits 
to the building for the month was ten 
thousand. Commencing Monday, July 
6th, Rev. Alexander Patteson ot Chica- 
go will conduct the noonday services, 
every day except Saturday, and will ad- 
dress the young men’s meetings every 
Sabbath afternoon at three o’clock. 


—— 


The Geographical (London, Eng.) So- 
ciety is mapping out another African ex- 
pedition. It is intended that this expe- 
dition will start in August next from 
Zanzibar, and proceed thence to Lindy. 
From this point a southwesterly direction 
will be taken, and the expedition will en- 
deavor to reach Lake Shirwr, whence it 
will proceed either to Quilimane or An- 
zozha, on the east coast, about seven 
hundred miles from the startiag point. 


Publishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Payment for Tue Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, sond the money in a regis- 
tered letter to THE Paciric. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to doso. 


THE Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with themoney. | 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another vear for $1.75. 


The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

The subscription Price of THE Paoctric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 


The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Paciric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Olristian at 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 

4.00 5.50 

Scientific American............. . 8.20 5.00 
The Century Magazine........... . 4.00. 6.00 
The Independent.... ............. 3.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist............ .... 3.00 65.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 5.00 


St. Nicholas for July has very properly a 
decidedly patriotic flavor. The number 
opens with an interesting sketch by Edward 
Eggleston, entitled “A School of Long Ago,”’ 
which shows us the odd methods in which 
some of our forefathers gained their educa- 
tion; while in ‘‘Washington’s First Corre- 
spondence”’ we can read the first letter ever 
written by the Father of his Country; 
‘Among the Law-makers” contains an in- 
structive and entertaining description of the 
organization of our National Government 
from the time that the bell of Carpenter’s 
Hall rang out the good news of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 


Ayer’s Ague Cure is a powerful tonic bitter, 
composed wholly of vegetable substances. 
Its action is peculiar, prompt and powerful, 
breaking up the chill, curing the fever and 
expelling the poison from the system, yet 
leaving no harmful or unpleasant effect upon 
the patient. Sufferers from chills and fever 


THE SUPERIOR COURT, CITY AND 
County of San Francisco, State of Cali- 
fornia. 
Mamre A. Brown, Plaintrff, } 
vs. 

Epwarp L. Brown, Defendant. 
- Action brought in the Superior Court, City 
and County of San Francisco, State of Cali- 
forpia, and the complaint filed in said City 
and County of San Francisco, in the office 
of the Clerk of said Superior Court. 

The people of the State of California send 
greeting to Edward L. Brown, Defendant. 


You are hereby required to appear in an 


action brought against you by the above- 
named plaintiff in the Superior Court, City 
and County of San Francisco, State of Cali- 
fornia, and to answer the Complaint filed 
therein within ten days (exclusive of the day 
of service) after the service on you of this 
Summons—if served within this county; or, 
if served elsewhere, within thirty days—or 


judgment by default will be taken against | 


you, according to the prayer of said Com- 
plaint. 
The said action is brought to obtain a judg- 
ment and decree of this Court dissolving the 
bonds of matrimony now existing between 
Plaintiff and Defendant, upon the ground of 
Defendant’s willful desertion of Plaintiff, as 
stated in the Complaint on file herein, to 
which reference is made. And you are here- 
by notified that if you fail to appear and an- 
swer the said Complaint as above required 
the said Plaintiff will apply to the Court for 
the relief: therein demanded. 
- Given under my hand and seal of the 
said Superior Court, at the City and County 
of San Francisco, State of California, this 
twenty-first day of May, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-five. JAMES J. FLYNN, Clerk. 
By J. D. Clerk. 


“BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


Two portraits of marked interest in the 
July Century are the frontispiece picture of 
Frederic Mistral and the full-page portrait, 
after a daguerreotype, of Henry Clay. Not 
less striking than the portraits are the arti- 
cles accompanying them. George Ban- 
croft contributes a vivid sketch of 
Clay’s personality, and Alphonse Dau- 
det writes of his friend Mistral, the Pro- 
vencal poet. Of timely importance is the 
Indo-Afghan paper ‘‘The Gate of India,” by 
W. L. Fawcett. A description of ‘‘George 
Eliot’s County”—the scenes of her country 
life and her novels—by Miss Rose G. Kings- 
ley, the daughter of Canon Kingsley, is the 
opening illustrated paper. In ‘‘Topics of 
the Time” are editorials entitled ‘Twenty 
Years after the War,” ‘‘The Blindness of 
Legislators” and ‘‘Dr. Edward Eggleston’s 
Historical Papers.” 


EpitTors Paciric: We will keep our adver- 
tisement running another month if one per- 
son sends an order during the month, and 
mentions your paper. 

Store, 115 Clay street. 

[Will our readers take notice, and help 
themselves and us?] 


‘‘Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 


ing, ete. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Perkins & Wilson, whose dry goods store 
advertisement is in another column, are our 
sort of people. We recommend our friends 
to trade with them, as we have long done 
with great satisfaction. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of Sau Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, THE PACIFIc. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


SILVER—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1,000 fin e 
$1.067,; Sterling bills on London, 60 days, 
$4.85; Bar Silver, per ounce, 925 fine, 
494d. | 

COMMERCIAL 

Fr;ourn—Best brands of City Extra, $4.25 
to 4.85; medium grades, $3.50 to 4.00. 
Shipping Superfine, $2.75 to 3.50. 

Wurat—$1 40 to 1 42% per ctl. 
Bartey—Feed, $1.12% to 1.15. 

Oats---No. 1, $1.22% to 1.27%. 

Frep—Bran, $16.00 @ 17.00; ground- 
barley, $25 50 to 27 00; middlings, $21 00 to 
$22.50 

Potators— 40c to 75c per ewt. 


California; Bananas, 1.50 to $3.00 @ bunch; 
Apples, 35c to 50 per box; Oranges, Cal., 
$1.25 to 2.00 per box; Strawberries, $4.00 to 


5.00 per chest; Raspberries, $4 00 to 6 00 


per chest; Peaches, 2c to 40 per box; Figs, 
35c to 60 per box; Currants, $2 25 to 275 


per chest; Grapes, 35c to $1 per box. 


VEGETABLES — Cabbage, 75c per ctl.; 
Cauliflower, 65¢ @ doz; Turnips, 50c 
to 60c per ctl; Marrowfat Squash, $8 to 10 
per ton; Green Peas, 2 to 24%c per lb; Aspar- 
agus, $100 per box; Tomatoes, 25c to 


50 per box. 


Hay—$7.00 to 15.00 for all grades. Straw, 
55 to 65c per bale. 

Botrer—Choice, Cal. to 2lc. 

CuEeEse—Cal. 9 to 10¢ choice. 

Eaas-—20 to 22c per doz for Cal. 

BreFrF—6 to7c first quality; 4 to 5c for 
third. | 

Lamsp—6 to 7c per b. 

Mutton — Wethers, 5 to 514: Ewes, 4 to 4%. 

Porx--Live hogs, 3%4 to 4\¢c for hard grain 
hogs on foot; dressed do, 5 to 6c. 

HipEs anp Sxins—Sheep skins, 10 to 25c 
fur shearlings; 35c to 60e for short; 60c to 75c 
for medium: 90c for long wool. 


MOST PERFECT MADE 


Purest and strongest Natural Fruit 
Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Almond, 
flavor as delicately and naturally as the fruit. : 


PRICE BAKING POWDER Co., 
CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS, 
KOR SALE BY.... 


John F. Cutting & Co., Agents 


who have used quinine as a remedy will ap- 


| preciate this. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


TEST YOUR BAKING POWDER 10-pqy" 


Brands advertised as absolutely pure 
CONTAIN 


THE TEST: 
Place a can top down on a hot stove yntj 
remove the coverand smell. A chemist wine ated, then 
quired to detect the presence of ammonia, 


GT MADE, 


Ina pony homes for a quarter of a century it hag 
stood the consumers’ reliable test, 


THE TEST OF THE OVEH, 


PRICE BAKING POWDER C0, 


Dr. Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts 
The st rongest,most delicious and natura! fizvor known, and 


Dr. Price’s Lupulin Yeast 


For Light, Heaithy Bread, The Best Dry Hop 
Yeast in the World. 


FOR SALE BY GROCERs. 


FOR SALE BY 


John F. Cutting & Co., Agents 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Read This Twice 


tiful panel picture, in colors, 13x28, a fac. 


OS Cards, we have just issued a beau- 
simile production of one of the Paris salon 
or 1884, entitled ‘‘Le Roman Nov- 


New Novel). 


paintings { 


veau”’ (TI It is a perfect gem, 
and well worthy a place on the walls of any of 
the patrons of Dobbins’ Electric Soap. We 
ighted it, and it cannot be issued by 
‘any other house than ourselves. The edition 
is limited, and will be issued gratis in the fol- 
lowing manner only: Save your wrappers of 
Dobbins’ | 


get 25 mail them to us, with your full address, 


lectric Soap, and as soon as you 
and we will mail you ‘‘Le Roman Nouveau,” 


The soap improves with age, and those who de- 


sire a copy of the picture at once have only to 
buy the 25 bars of their grocer at once. ‘his 


will insure the receipt of the wrappers by us 


Froit—Lemons, $1 00 to 1 75 per box for 


before the edition is exhausted. There is, of 


cou! se, NO ADVERTISING on the picture. 


| I.L. Cragin & Co., Phila., Pa. 


Perkins & Wilson, 
1114 MARKET ST., 
Cheapest place in the city to buy your 


FANCY DRY GOODS! 


No 
BEST GOODS, 
LOWEST PRICES, 
COURTEOUS TREATMENT. 


Remember the place. 
1114 Market St., San Francisco, 
Bet. Mason and Taylor, under the Truesdell. 


BOOKS. 
FINE ART BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 

STaNDARD BOOKS, 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS REFERENCE, 


BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS: 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 

COMMERCIAL ERS 

ADIES’ NOT 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL: 


Marcus W 
Irish 


Specialty made of Wedding and 
Cards, and the Artistic D. signing Engr 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crees 


8. 
Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET; 
pe-d3l Opposite the Occidental. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LO 


CIETY 

For the half-year ending June 30, NGS 
Board of Di of the GERMAN 
AND LOAN) FOCIETY has declare 4%) per 
dend at the rate of four and one half ( 3 three 
cent. per annum, on term deposits, ace on 


AN 80- 


ordinary deposits, and payable on an 


1st day of July, 1885. By order. Secretary: 


GEO. LETTE, 


In addition to our premiums of music and © 


mounted r ady for hanging, free of all expense, 


and three-fourths (3%) per cent. per i after thé . 
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